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FOUR FIRST-CLASS PERIODICALS. 


Messrs. Ticxnor & FIELDS invite the attention of Teacnens and Pansnrs to their PertopicaL Pusiicarions. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic Monthly, by general consent, stands at the heaa of American magazines, [t 
numbers among its contributors '4¢ most eminent writers of the day, both in Prose and Poetry; and its 


pages have always reflected what is best in American literature. It has reached a circulation never be- 
fore gained by any American magazine of its class, and it has, by the long period of its existence and 
the worth of its coutributors, become firmly fixed in public esteem. 

The following are among the mast prominent reentar contributors : — 





H. W. LONGFELLOW. DONALD G. MITCHELL. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
R. W. EMERSON. @. C. HAZEWELL. HARRIET B STOWE. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. J. G. WHITTIER. GAIL HAMILTON. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT. 0. W. HOLMES. E. P. WHIPPLE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $4 00 a year, in advance. CLus Rates.—Two Copies for $7.00; Five 
Copies for $16.00; Ten Copies for $30.00; and each additional copy, Three Dollars. For every Club of 
'I'wenty Subscribers an extra copy will be farnishe d yratis, or ‘Twenty-Oue Copies for Sixty Dollars. 


Our Young Folks: 


AN TLLUSTRATE D MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRIEUS™, 
The publication of Our Woung Folks was begun in January, 1865, with the view of furnishing 
the Youth of the Country a periodicat literature of higher character than had hitherto been offered 
them. The immediate and unparalleled su-cess of the magazine proved the existing need for it, and its 
reception thus far convinces the publishers that it ueeds only to be known to win an almost universal 
circulation. ‘The high praise which it has received from clergymen, educators, the press, and the public, 
warrants its commen(a'ion to parents and teachers throughout the land, as a source of instruction and 

entertainment to the young. Among the contributors to Our Woung Folks are the fo! lowing : _— 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. KATE PUTNAM. **CARLETON.” 
BAYARD TAYLOR. JOHN G. WHITTIER. OLIVER OPTIC. 

R. H. STODDARD. HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. ROSE TERRY. 
HARRIET B. STOWE, Mrs. A. D. T WHITNEY. Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. AUTHOR OF “SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.’? AUTHOR OF ** FARMING 
DIO LEWIS. T. B. ‘ALDRICH. FOR BOYS.” 


ILDUvUSTRATIONS: 


Our Woung Folks :s fully illustrated with engravings by the best American artists. 
TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $2.00 a year, in advance. CrLuss.—Three Copies for $5.00; 


Five Copies for 35.00; Ten Copies for $15.00: Twenty Copies for $30.00; and an extra copy gra’is to 
the person forming the Club of Twenty. 


Every Saturday : 

A JOURNAL OF CHOICE READING MATTER FR’IM FORcIGN CURRENT LITERATURE. 

This journal is published weekly, and its plan is to reproduce for American readers the choicests selections from 
the English and Continental periodicals. Its plan embraces Incidents of Travel and Adventure, Essays Critical and 
Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, Poems. Biographies, Literary Intelligence, ete., in connection with judicious se 
lections from the admirable popular papers on Science which are constantly appearing in foreign pe riodicals. 

Arrangements have been made by which the most attractive features of the E nglish Magazines and Weeklies are 
at once transferred to the pages of Every Saturday. 

TERMS: Single Numbers, 10 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. Monthly Parts are issued 
containing 128 pages each, h: indsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents; Subscription Price, $5 00a year in 
advance. CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT. — Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & FIELDS 


will receive Myery Saturday for $4.00 per year. in advance. 


The North American Review. 


TIE LEADING QUARTEREY OF TIITE COUNTRY, 

Edited by Prof. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL and CHAS. ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 

Tae Norta American Review has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the standard of American 
letters and scholarship, and defended the principles upon which American institutions rest. It addresses itself to the 
limited though still large class in the community who are themselves the leaders and formers of public opinion; to those 
who are not averse to serious thought on the most important topies of the times; to those who desire to know and be 
instructed by men who have made a study of special subjects. It holds up a high standard of thought, of learning, of 
style, and aims—by vigorous and independent criticism—to improve the public taste. The former and present contribu- 
tors to the Review include those American names most eminent for scholarship, literary culture. and statesmanship. 

THe Norta American R view is publi-hed quarterly, on the first days of January, April. July, and October, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages enc h, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

TERMS: $6 00 per year, in advance. Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR 
FIELDS will receive the Review for $5 00 per year, in advance. 

CLUB RATES — ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS together, $5.00; ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, and EVERY SATURDAY, $9.00; OUR YOUNG FOLKS and EVERY SATURDAY, $6.00; all 
four of the periodicals, $14.00. 

POSTAGE on all except the Review must be paid at the office where the periodicals are received. 

It will be the aim of the publishers, by constant watchfulness and by liberality in outlay, to maintain for their 
periodicals the highest character in the respective fields whic they oceupy. 

OS™ Special inducements are offered to Teachers to procure subscribers to our periodicals. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Address the publishers, 


Sept., 66 6m. TICKNOR & FIELDS, 124 Tremont-st., Boston 
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The Annual Reports. 

The greater part of the present number is occu- 
pied by the annual reports of the late and the 
present State Superintendents, and with the pro- 
ceedings of the late convention of County Su- 
perintendents. 

Of the reports we have now neither space, nor 
would it be proper, to say much. That of the out- 
going officer is little more than account of the 
general condition of the system and of his admin- 
istration of it, during the last year of his official 
term. It is of the past ; and, being little likely of 
itself to have influence upon the future, it is not 
fairly liable to criticism. The reader will consult 
it for its statistics, which seem to be fully and 
fairly given. 

The report, or rather the announcement of the 
intentions, of the present State Superintendent is 
of a different class. It consists wholly of theory 
and plans relating to the future; and, as such, 
it might very fairly become the subject of that dis- 
cussion which every one has the right to apply to 
proposed changes in an interest so important as 
the school system. Under proper circumstances 
this Journal has never shrunk from such discus- 
sion. But the circumstances, now, donot seem pro- 
per for such remarks as might otherwise be made. 
The writer expressly states, that the alterations 
proposed ‘‘will not be pressed before the Legislature 
for its action at its present session.’”? The object 
seems to be to lay the projects before the people 
for their deliberate consideration first, and for 
a¢tion by the legislature at some future time. This 
is wise ; and all who wish well to the youth of the 
State and their schools, should meet the proposi- 
tion in the same spirit. This journal will, there- 
fore, for the present abstain from any remarks, 
further than to say, that some of the proposed 
changes will receive its cordial support, while 
others will be opposed, for reasons that will be 
assigned in both cases at the proper time. 

There is one mode of improving the schools of 
the State, however, upon which the present head 
of the School Department does not dwell very 
much in his programme, but from which more 


good will flow than from any or all of his sug- 
gestions, even if they were now enacted laws and 
were producing, to the full, all the good effects 
expected fromthem. That is,—vigor in adminis- 
tration and a full execution of the law as it is, 
with, to use his own words, an eye single to the 
promotion of the great interest involved. He will 
find—for we speak from some experience—that 
this is better (as practice is always better, if 
rightly directed,) than theory, and that even leg- 
islation is of little avail without earnest, full exe- 
cution. Weare pleased to see that he is taking 
the field in earnest in the discharge of his momen- 
tous trust; and we look for more good to the 
schools from an efficient administration than 
from all other sources combined. 





Convention of Superintendents. 

The Convention of County Superintendents 
which was held at Harrisburg in the early part of 
December, was largely attended,—fifty-four coun- 
ties being represented. The discussions were of 
a practical character, and the action of the Con- 
vention upon the several resolutions reported by 
the Business Committee, is significant, as indicat- 
ing the direction in which we may look for pro- 
gress in the future. 

For the very full antl satisfactory report of the 
proceedings of this body found in this number of 
the Journal, we are indebted to Messrs. S. B. 
HeIGceEs, of York, W. LA Monte, of Wyoming, 
and J. FRANK CoNDON, of Cambria, Secretaries 
of the Convention. We have also received copies 
of several interesting reports read during the ses- 
sions, which, owing to the pressure upon our col- 
umns in this number, we have been compelled to 
hold over until our next issue. 

While the great importance of the measures dis- 
cussed and acted upon, seems to claim much more 
than a passing notice, the limited space at our 
command prevents anything beyond a brief enu- 
meration of the most important resolutions ap- 
proved or rejected by the Convgntion. But it 
may be that no more than this i needed, since 
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every reader of the Journal will turn tothe report 
given elsewhere, and examine it for himself. 

The following were among the most important 
resolutions approved by the Convention, namely : 
That the school fund be raised by equal taxation 
throughout the State ; that the State appropria- 
tion be increased ; that said appropriation be dis- 
tributed to the several counties in proportion to 
the number of pupils in each between the ages of 
six and twenty-one years ; that the school term 
be extended from four to six months ; that direc- 
tors be authorized to purchase school books and 
apparatus for their respective districts; that cer- 
tain local acts relating to the selection of sites 
for school houses, and the appropriation of funds 
from the county treasuries in support of County 
Institutes, be made general; and that the number 
of directors in each district be reduced to three 
who shall be paid $1.50 per day for services.ren- 
dered in their official capacity, the number of 
days for which said compensation shall be made 
not to exceed thirteen during each school year. 

The following were among the most important 
resolutions disapproved, namely: That County 
Superintendents be empowered to meet with and 
participate in the business of Boards of Directors ; 
that no certificates be granted for a longer period 
than one, two, or three years, according to pro- 
ficiency of applicant, and that none be granted 
with a number lower than ‘'3 5”? that a uniform- 
ity of text-books be established for each county ; 
that provision be made for the appointment of 
Local Superintendents ; that candidates for the 
County Superintendency be required to report to 
the State Superintendent for examination; that 
the salaries of County Superintendents be regu- 
lated upon some established basis, said basis to be 
determined by the State Superintendent ; and 
that the appointment of County Superintendents 
be taken out of the hands of the Directors and 
lodged in those of the State Superintendent. In 
two or three cases the yote was very close ; in one 
case indeed, a tie vote rejecting the resolution. 

The matter of professional certilicates, and the 


ah om 





[January 


question of what to do with them, was also dis- 
cussed with spirit and at some length, but noth- 
ing definite recommended. 


The Good Work Goes On. 


The improvement of the schools mainly depends 
on the agency in them of good teachers. Good 
teachers cannot be obtained without adequate 
compensation. Adequate compensation will 
never, as a general rule, be given by school direc- 
tors, while incompetent teachers are permitted to 
hold certificates—are ‘‘ in the market’’—to use a 
common but very expressive phrase. The cheap 
article will be preferred to keep down the tax. 
This, for years—ever since the measures for the 
gradual but speedy extirpation of provisional cer- 
tificates were arrested,—has been the bane of the 
schools, 

Brighter days seem dawning upon us. That 
‘dearth of teachers,’’ so indispensable to the ex- 
clusion of bad and the better payment of good 
teachers, has taken place in several counties. It 
has been produced by the a oe and honest 
discharge of their duties and enforcement of the 
law there, by the resident County Superintendents. 
Let the reader scan the ** Eyents’’ in this number, 
and he will see how this simple but effectual 
remedy is working. 

When the power to name his own salary—the 
price he thinks adequate to his own services—is 
placed in the hands of the well qualified teacher, 
and when he is protected from rivalry with incom- 
petency and presuming ignorance,—the school, 
which is after all just what the teacher makes it, 
will be what it should be, and the people will be 
willing to pay the price for it. 


Original Communications. 

But two communications—those promised last 
month—appear in this number of the Journal. 
Several origimal articles of interest are already in 
hand or in type, and space will be reserved fora 
number of them in our next issue. 


— — Ea 
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Berks: A correspondent from Lower Heidelberg, says : 
‘¢ Our directors have erected one new school house and 
refitted another—have advanced the salaries from $25 to 
$35—and increased the term from 50 to 110 days. Well 
done for Heidelberg !”’ 

Braprorp: The Susquehanna Collegiate Institute will 
shortly pass under the Principalship of Rev. F. Kniguron, 
of New Jersey. 

The Bradford County Teachers’ Association met at 
Smithfield, on Friday November 8th. The exercises 
consisted of essays, readings, discussions, etc. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were discussed : 


Resolved, That teachers’ wages should be in accordance 
with the grade of their certificates. 

Resolved, That the common schools of this county 
should commence on the first Monday in September, each 
year, and that the six months’ school be taught in one 
term, with a vacation of one or two weeks during the 
Christmas holidays. 

Resolved, That parents and guardians should be com- 
pelled by law to give their children a good common 
school education. 

CotvmsBra: The ‘Literary Institute,’? located at 
Bloomsburg, under the management of Prof. CaRvER, is 
growing in public favor. 
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A paragraph from the Columbia County Republican, 
though its “‘shades’”? may be a little too sombre, photo- 

raphs with only too great fidelity, the condition of things 
in not a few counties of the State. Says the editor: 

**It is an unfortunate fact that the majority of the 
School Directors of this county pay very little attention 
to our public schools. They scarcely ever visit them, 
with very few exceptions look after them at all. Instead 
of making it a point to employ only well-qualified skillful 
teachers, they engage those who enter upon the work as 
a temporary occupation and who bring but little of the 
culture and enthusiasm indispensable to success. We 
contend that the employment of unqualified and inefficient 
teachers in our district schools is aserious evil. Keeping 
school and teaching school are two very different things.”’ 

Crawrorp: A four days’ session of the County Insti- 
tute was held at Spartansburg, about the middle of No- 
yember. More than one hundred teachers were in attend 
ance and the exercises were of an unusually interesting and 
appropriate character. The Institute is pronounced the 
most successful ever held in the county. This was owing 
in a great measure to the tact and energy of Mr. H. D. 
Persons, County Superintendent, who was ably assisted 
by Superintendents Fisk, of Erie county, and Linpszgy, of 
Warren county, L. C. Beacu, Esq., of Meadville, Profs. 
HaMILtTon, of Edinboro Normal School, Avstry, of 
Waterford Academy, and McCurtock, of Cochrantown, 
Venango county. <A phonographic report was taken to 
be published in pamphlet form for distribution throughout 
the county. It was proposed to hold a joint Institute, 
representing the’counties of Crawford, Warren, Venango, 
and Erie, at Titusville, during the winter in case proper 
arrangements can be made. We clip the following from 
the series of resolutions adopted by the Institute pre- 
vious to its final adjournment: 

Resolved, That we recognize in the State Normal School 
at Edinboro, a most valuable agency forthe advancement 
of the cause of education, and that it should receive the 
earnest support and patronage of the teachers of this 
Normal District. 

Resolved, That, as it is bad policy to allow laborers to 
waste time in working with poor tools, we earnestly re- 
commend the directors of every school district in the land 
to supply their schools with the best of apparatus, but first 
of all with a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

Resolved, That it is enough to work for a living, 
without, after having earned it, to be obliged to beg for 
it; and that as the practice of ‘* boarding around ”’ sub- 
jects both teachers and patrons to great inconvenience, 
and deprives the teacher of the necessary opportunities 
for rest and preparation for his duties, we are determined 
to agitate the subject until this practice is entirely abol- 
ished. 

CUMBERLAND: The 13th annual meeting of the County 
Institute convened in the borough of Mechanicsburg, on 
Tuesday, the 13th of November, remaining in session four 
days. The roll of the teachers of the county was called 
at stated times during the week, and each teacher put 
permanently * on the record.”? About one hundred mem- 
bers were in regular attendance. Rey. B. M. Kerr, 
Profs. Epwarp Brooks, J. M. Watson, 8. A. Potrrr, 
8. B. Herees, State Superintendent WickERsHAM and 
others, were present as lecturers and instructors. The 
first and second prizes in spelling were awarded respec- 
tively, to Miss ANNA BLEAN, of West Pennboro’, and Mr. 
Joun L. Henry, of Penn township. 

Erit: The proposed new Methodist Coilege for the 
western part of the State, will be located at’ North East, 
providing a subscription fund of $30,000 be raised to 
further the enterprise. The citizens of North East have 
been very enterprising in this matter, and are not only 
ready with a large share of the required subscription, but 
have provided an eligible site for the College, and some 
other endowments for special purposes. 

The High School edifice at Fairview,,was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on the evening of December 10th. 
This institution is designed to furnish a higher grade of 
instruction than the ordinary schools, and will prove a 
great benefit to the youth of Fairview and vicinity. The 
bnilding is two stories in height, about fifty feet inlength 
by forty wide, and will accommodate two hundred 
students. 


Jonrata: The School Board of Walker township erected 
anew school house last summerin Mexico. The building is 
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of brick, one story, sixty-five feet in length and thirty-six 
feet in breadth, hight of ceiling fourteen fect. The two 
rooms are separated by a vestibule six feet in width pass - 
ing through the centre of the building. Each room has 
seats for the accommodation of sixty pupils. The ar- 
rangement of the house, and its mechanical construction 
entitle it to rank among the best in the county. 

The County Institute was held at East Waterford, 
November 23rd and 24th. We have »s yet seen no report of 
proceedings. 

LexiacH: The annual Teachers’ Institute was held in 
the hall of the Catasauqua High School, with an atten- 
dance of seventy-three per cent of the teachers of the 
county. State Superintendent J. P. WickrrsamM, Prof. 
OsBorne of La Fayette College, Revds, 8. Puituips and 
J. F. Fans, of Allentown, Rey. McDowern1, of Luzerne 
county, Revds. C. Ean_e and Lowers of Catasauqua, and 
others, were ‘* upon the platform” as lecturers and in- 
structors. The next session of the Institute will be held 
at Coopersburg. The prizes awarded after the spelling 
exercise,—two hundred words from Sanders’ Speller,— 
were as follows: Miss Kate W. Smiru, of Catasauqua 
High School, a copy of Webster’s Unabridged, new illus- 
trated edition ; Mr. Wm. H. ALBricut, South Whitehall, 
a copy of Lippincott’s Pronowncing Gazetteer; Mr. R. 
K. Burnruez, Allentown High School, a set (2 vols.) 
of Wickersham’s works. 

Messrs. AsHpaci and Hausman, civil engineers of 
Allentown, have opened an evening school for mechanics. 
This school will for the present be confined to the differ- 
ent branches of mechanical drawing in connection with 
the necessary instruction in mathematical branches and 
the principles of mechanics. A select course will be given 
to a small number of students of thorough instruction in 
surveying, telegraphing and civil engineering. 

LycominG: The third annual meeting of the County 
Institute Was held at New Berry, commencing November 
25th and remaining in session three days. During the 
day class drills were conducted by leading members of the 
Institute and in the evening there were lectures, essays 
and addresses. State Superintendent WicKkrRsaam, who 
was present on the second evening, spoke upon the plans 
which he proposes to adopt for the improvement of the 
Common Schools of the State. Prof. Cuas. H. Harpine, 
Rey. A. R. Hoxne and others rendered eiilcient aid dur- 
ing the sessions. An address was delivered by Mr. Twos. 
GALIN and essays read by Misses R. J. LAinD, MELVIN 
LrEvEGoop, 8. V. Fietps, Jutta DykKENs and Mary 8. 
Toner, all of whom being successful teachers and having 
attained the standard of scholarship required, have recently 
been granted professional certificates. The Institute was 
a gratifying success and the hospitality of the people of 
New Berry in entertaining its members free of expense is 
worthy of commendation. 

Among others, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That District Institutes, if rightly conducted, 
result in the improvement of teachers, and it is not only 
the duty of School Directors to haye them organized, and 
allow the time, but it is ¢he imperative and lawful duty 
of teachers to attend them. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the State Legislature, at 
its next session, to make ample provision for the comfort- 
able maintenance of all Common School Teachers who 
have faithfully discharged their duties as such for a given 
number of years, and who are unable to follow their pro- 
fession on account of disability. 

Resolved, That the minimum length of the Common 
School term should be extended to six months, in order 
to meet the wants of the youth of this Commonwealth, 
as is shown by the almost universal custom of opening 
private schools in the summer months. 

The schools of Williamsport and Jersey Shore continue 
in session for eight months in the vear. The maleschool 
of highest grade in the town firs. uwamed is in charge of 
Mr. Herr, formerly County Superintendent of Clinton ; 
the female school of corresponding grade in charge of 
Miss Mary Merritu. Mr. E. B. Parker is in charge of 
the school of highest grade at Jersey Shore. Mr. T. 
O. CLueEsez, of Montoursville borough, has opened a select 
school of academic grade which it is hoped will be a val- 
uable auxiliary in preparing teachers for the work of the 
school room. During the summer and fall eight new 
school houses have been erected, two or three of which 
are of a better class than ordinary. 
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Since the opening of the current school year, 208 pro- 
visional certificates has been granted, 137 to females and 
71 to males. The County Superintendent, Mr. Joun T. 
RzeED, has been slowly but steadily advancing the stand- 
ard of qualifications, and the result is seen in benefit 
to the schools under his supervision, which are now sup- 
plied with a better corps of teachers than in any former 
year. In consequence of this progressive policy a few of 
schools remain closed, but_temporary loss to some of these 
districts will be permanent gain to the cause of education 
throughout the county. 

Mirruin: The Mifflin County Teachers’ Association 
met in the Court House, at Lewistown, on Monday, Nov. 
19th, and continued in session during the week. Atleast 
seventy teachers were in attendance, every district in the 
county being represented. Instruction was given in elo- 
cution, by Prof. Mark BarLey; in orthography and 
spelling, by W. W. Wooprurr, Esq.; in arithmetic, by 
Prof. Epwarp Brooks, on the Metric System; and in 
penmanship, by A. 8. Manson, Esq. In addition to these 
exercises, reports were read upon practical educational 
questions, some of which were followed by interesting 
discussions. On Friday evening, Prof. J. P. Wicksr- 
SHAM delivered an address on the ** Educational Needs of 
the State,” indicating several points in the policy which, 
as State Superintendent, he proposes to advocate. [These 
points will be found more fully developed in his annual Re- 
port, given elsewhere in this number ofthe Journal.] Prof- 
BaILey’s lectures and readings attracted large and intel- 
ligent audiences and were received with much favor. His 
instruction in reading during the day sessions, were based 
not upon an arbitrary system of elocution blocked out to 
suit the notions of some teachers of the art, but were 
founded upon a close observance of the laws of natural 
expression, and hence were eminently practical. The 
instruction in orthoepy and the spelling lessons given by 
Mr. Wooprvrr, were a new and attractive feature of the 
institute. The teachers present were formed into a spell- 
ing class and 500 words were spelled, the four best spell- 
rs receiving prizes. Misses M. McCorp, A. E. THomas 
and Kate E. Gwiny, all of Lewistown, received the first, 
second and third premiums; the first being Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, the second, Lossing’s Illustrated 
United States History, and the third Worcester’s Compre- 
hensive Dictionary. Mr. W.C. McCLENngEHAN, of Locke’s 
Mills, received the fourth premium, a copy of Wor- 
eester’s School Dictionary. These spelling exercises were 
interesting and were engaged in both by teachers and 
citizens. 

NorTHAMPTON: We have received the programme of 
County Institute held at Bethlehem, Deeember 26th, 27th 
and 28th. The work of each session, morning, afternoon 
and evening, was fully laid out, with the names of all who 
are to prepare reports, read essays, etc. Each report was as- 
signed to two or three teachers, allof whose names appear 
upon the programme of exercises. Thissecems to be a new 
feature in the presentation of reports, and we look for a 
more full account of the proceedings. 

Maj. Harry T. Lez, Professor of Physical Culture in 
Lafayette College, is on his way to Europe, accompanied 
by his sister whose ill health is the cause of his de- 
parture. 

Perry: We are indebted to Mr. Siras Wriaut, County 
Superintendent, for the following items of interest. Mr. 
W. has been creating the proper * dearth of teachers,” 
hence salaries are rising, directors are being roused up, 
and the schools themselves are growing better. Hesays: 

** The schools which have a four months term did not 
all re-open before Noy. 12th. Liverpool borough takes the 
lead for length of term and Duncannon for increase of 
salary, being $5 per month in advance of any other place 
in the county. Each of the following places has length- 
ened its term and increaged the salary: Haley, average 
salary $40 per month; Millerstown, highest wages, 
$45; Duncannon, highest wages $50, $40 for primary 
schools; New Bloomfield, highest wagest, $40; New- 
port, notwithstanding a building debt of nearly $7000, 
pays handsome salaries in her various schools. 

** No private examinations have been granted nor have 
any certificates been endorsed. This latter practice so 


pernicious in its effects, should be generally discontinued. 
No certificates were issued with a number lower than 3. 
When the candidate failed to reach 3in any branch, no 
number was given. 


A failure in two branches prevented 
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the candidate from receiving a certificate. Teachers are 
not sO numerous as they would be had 4’s and 5’s been 
given, but it is hoped directors will be repaid, fn the satis- 
isfaction of having interesting schools, for all the trouble 
this may have caused them. 

‘* Editors of certain county newspapers, by refusing to 
publish, or give space for educational articles, are refus- 
ing to advance their own pecuniary interests. We con- 
gratulate the editor of The People’s Advocate upon his 
article on the? New School House in Newport,’ and hope 
he will continue letting the people and his fellow direc- 
tors of the borough hear of this fine building, etc., until 
they are constrained to pull down their own old houses 
and build even greater than Newport. We want emula- 
tion in this work. Which will build first and greatest, 
Bloomfield, Haley, or Duncannon ? 

** We now think we can safely say that Perry is awake, 
and we trust she will soon take honorable rank among the 
active, earnest and wide-awake educational counties of 
the State.”’ 

PHILADELPHIA: The patent slate surface of I. Newton 
Pierce, formerly of this county, has been adopted by 
the Board of Controllers for use in all the sehools of the 
city. This was done after full trial and at the request of 
the teachers generally. We are glad to learn that our old 
friend’s valuable article is going into very general use. 

VENANGO: We have received from Mr. Cuartes Date, 
County Superintendent, the following items: 

** The County Institute was held in November at Plumer 
whose citizens entertained all the members gratuitously. 
Lectures were delivered by Rey. Dr. WiLtiaMs, Professor 
OAKLEY, of the Wesleyan Female College, and others. 
The meeting was a good one. A fine two-story school 
building in Plumer was dedicated to the cause of educa- 
tion by the Institute. The directors of that district, 
(Cornplanter) have lately furnished their schools with 
Arithmetical Frames and Perce’s Magnetic Globes, and 
have abolished the system of ‘boarding around.’ Female 
teachers receive $55, and male teachers $80 per month. 
A new two-story school house has been erected in Venan- 
go city. Two fine large buildings nearly completed, will 
supply the place of the school house consumed by the 
great fire in Oil City. A number of new school houses 
are being built in other parts of the county.” 

SCHUYLKILL: We make our grateful acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. J. A. M. Passmore, editor of the Educa- 
tional Column in the Miner’s Journal, for his friendly 
efforts to extend the circulation of the School Journal. In 
announcing the receipt of the names of seven subscribers 
from Mahanoy city, per Mr. O. C. Trrrany, Mr. P. says: 

** Mahanoy claims to be the banner district on our sub- 
scription list for the School Journal, and thus far it is 
ahead. Will no other dispute the claim with her? Where 
are Minersville, Pottsville, Schuylkill Haven, St. Clair, 
Tremont, Port Carbon, and other live places in the county ? 
Take care that your younger sister Mahanoy does not out- 
strip you. The citizens of that flourishing borough 
should be proud of their schools. Under the able man- 
agement of Mr. BULL, assisted by Messrs. Mrippan and 
TIFFANY, both gentlemen of ability and experience, and a 
corps of able lady assistants, Mahanoy bids fair to rival 
some of her older sisters.”’ 

WESTMORELAND: We have received from Mr. J. 8. 
WALtTHOUR, County Superintendent, the following items: 

*¢ The educational prospects in the county are cheering 
indeed. Whilst many of our old teachers, for the past five 
years were in the service of the United States and others 
traflicking in oil speculations, however unsuccessful, still 
others were preparing for the work of the school-room. 
But the war has ceased; oil speculations are regarded of 
minor importance; and most of our old teachers are 
coming back into the ranks, desiring to make teaching a 
profession. In a majority of the townships we have male 
teachers exclusively, at salaries ranging from $40 to $60. 
The lowest wages paid in any township is $28. Directors 
are seeing the propriety of employing competent teachers, 
and in order to obtain such they pay better wages. The 
teachers are beginning also to receive the sympathy and 
co-operation of directors and parents. Where teachers are 
liberally remunerated and are sure ot this co-operation, 
our schools cannot fail to make rapid progress. 

** The examinations were very well attended by teachers, 
directors and citizens, much interest being everywhere 
manifested. In two of the townships, the school term is 
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only four months, whilst in the other twenty townships 
the average is six months. District Institutes are held 
in all but one township. Penn township has no Institute. 
These meetings are well attended and well conducted, 
profitable and instructive both to the teacher and visitor. 
Taking all things into consideration, we are doing our 
share in promoting the cause of education, and in elevat- 
ing the standard of common school instruction.”’ 

The Westmoreland County Institute convened at 
Greensburg, December 26th, and remained in session until 
the 29th ult. We have as yet seen no report of proceed- 
ings but take a paragraph from the circular to the teachers 
of the county, issued by Mr. 8. 8. Jack, Chairman 
Committee of Arrangementf : 

*¢ Drills will be had upon the different branches taught 
In the common school and also in the elements of Geology 
and Botany. Reports and Essays upon practical topics 
will be read and general questions of reform and im- 
provement in our schools will be discussed. The usual 
spelling exercise will be engaged in; also, a reading ex- 
ercise, for which teachers will come prepared with short 
selections. 

‘We seldom have more than one half our teachers 
present at the Institute, and the large number absent can- 
not all be unavoidably detained. It is not proper that 
terms of opprobrium be applied to those teachers who 
willingly absent themselves from a meeting of this kind, 
but certainly many of us need a waking-up to the impor- 
tance of enlarging our intercourse with those engaged in 
the same great work, of increasing our store of practical 
knowledge, to be applied in the school-room, and of ad- 
ding that general knowledge which will enlarge our sphere 
of usefulness in whatever sitution we may be placed.” 


WasuHincTon: A County Institute was held at Wash- 
ington under the direction of Prof. J. C. Grucurist, Co. 
Superintendent, during the last week in November. We 
have as yet seen no report of proceedings, but from the 
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well known energy of Prof. G. and from his interest in the 
work of education,.we have no doubt the Institute was 
a success. 


York: We take pleasure in inserting the following 
from Mr. 8. B. He1ces, County Superintendent, who re- 
gards the extract from the True Democrat which appear- 
ed in our last issue, as an unfair exhibit of the condi- 
tion of the York county schools. It is always well to 
have both sides of the argument, and from the showing 
of Mr. Hetcss, itis evident that the editor of the Dem- 
ocrat has been unduly severe. He says: 

**Tn your last issue you gave the condition of the schools 
of York county as shown up by the Zrwe Democrat, will 
you be so kind as to insert this in the same place in your 
issue of January? We claim that no one writing penny- 
a-line articles, who has not even made himself familiar 
with our Common School Law,—see some of his state- 
ments as proof,—and who has not visited a single school 
of the county, is prepared at a single swoop to estimate 
the worth of a county’s schools. Let us consult the sta- 
tistics to see how ‘ our schools are managed at the present 
time.’ In 1863, the average term was four and three 
fifth months, average salary of males per month, $23.07; 
and the average salary of females, $20.67. In 1865, ay- 
erage term five months, salary of males, $27.72; and the 
average salary of females, $25.58. Now, we challenge a 
fairer exhibit of any county that was invaded as we were 
and robbed of stock valued at thousands upon thousands ! 
Yet, notwithstanding all these losses and the heayy burs 
thens of bounties and taxes, our schools were more regu- 
larly attended by pupils and more visits were made by 
patrons, directors and Superintendent than during any 
other five years of their existence. I write what I do 
know, when I state that our schools are not in the condi- 
tion represented by the True Democrat, and that the 
article was dictated by that spirit which generalizes from 
a few isolated facts.”’ 


Ouy Rook Table, 


————— 


WorsuHIP IN THE FAMILY AND Scoot Room: A Manual 
of Devotion. By Rev. W. T. Wylie. 508 pages. Svo. 
W. J. Holland & Co., Springfield, Mass. 1866. 

Worsuip In THE FamMiILy AND ScHoon Room: A Manual 
of Devotion. 254 pages, 8vyo. Same author and pub- 
lishers. 

The first of these works consists of a Hymn (and in 
most cases two) with the music, a selection from the 
Scripture and a Prayer, for every school-day in the year. 
The second contains the same Hymns and Selections as 
the first, without the Prayers ;—the design of the author 
being that the larger book shall be in the hands of the 
teacher or head of a family, and the smaller in those of 
the pupils or members of the family, during worship. 

We have examined these works with considerable care, 
and find the Music to be good, the Hymns and portions of 
Scripture to be selected not only without sectarian bias 
but in such manner as, in the compiler’s words, *‘ to form 
an outline of the great doctrines and duties of Religion, 
as these regard God and Man, giving prominence to such 
as especially claim the attention of youth, and tend to 
shape the course of life.”” The prayers are short and 
appropriate, yet greatly varied. Amongst their authors we 
find the names of clergymen of all the prominent protes- 
tant sects, such as Beecher, Boardman, Cattell, De Swein- 
itz, Dewitt, Dickey, Bishop Eastburn, Ermentrout, Bishop 
Janes, Bishop Simpson, Bishop Stevens, Bishop Vail, &c. 
Amongst laymen who have contributed prayers, are Prof. 
F. A. Allen, F. R. Brunot, Esq., Prof. D. N. Camp, State 
Superintendent Coburn, John B. Gough, Prof. J. 8. Hart, 


Gen. O. O. Howard, Hiram Oreutt, Ex-Governor Pollock, 
Z. Richards, State Superintendent Wickersham, W. F. 
Wyers, Esq., &e. 

We can safely and cheerfully commend these works to 
all who desire to introduce systematic and appropriate 
public worship into their schools. They are, we believe, 
not for sale injthe book stores, but only by agents. 

Tue Home Vineyarp: Sketches of Mission work. By 
Caroline E. Kelly, Author of ** Arthur Merton’ &e. 
193 pages, 24mo. J.C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia, 
1866. - 

This well written and beautifully printed and illustrated 
little book, has been prepared to attract the attention of 
philanthropists, even of the smallest means but with 
christian hearts, to the importance of the missionary work 
at their very doors. It does not decry or undervalue the 
importance of christianizing and civilizing the distant 
heathen ; but no one can read it without coming to the 
conclusion that vastly more than he has been in the habit 
of thinking of, is near‘each of us and awaiting to be done, 
to the glory of God, the benefit of our fellow beings and 
the good of the country. 

CHINCAPIN CHARLIE: of the ‘‘Sunny Hour Series.”” By 
Mrs. Nellie Eyster, author of ‘Child Life of Tom and 
Mary.”? 272 pages,18 mo. Duffield Ashmead. Phil- 
adelphia. 1867. 

This is a delightful story of child life at home, and that 
home too in our own State. We like this. Boston and 
Boston Common, New York, Long Island and Montauk 
Point, New Haven, Hartford and the Sound, are not all 
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the world, by a long way; though the light corps of 

modern American literature would have us think so. 

There is some of the world beyond the limits of the United 

States ; and, within the Union,,there is asmall margin of 

it outside of New England. Mrs. Eyster is, we think, 

entitled to no little praise for good taste in having selected 
the scene of her story in and about our own beautiful 

State capital, and for courage in having put it in her book. 

We hope more of our writers will go and do likewise. 

Let us do justice to others; but let us not undervalue or 

permit to be undervalued, ourselves. 

We can recommend this book to all who want, for their 
children, one filled with natural and probable incidents in 
every day child-life, admirably described, and all calcu- 
lated to raise the tone of sentiment, morality and taste. 
We hope the writer will speedily complete the series, as 
promised, and then commence another; for she has the 
gift. 

Tue Littite Corporat: * Fighting against Wrong, and 
for the G>od, the True and the Beautiful.”? A monthly 
of 46 quarto pages. Published at Chicago, Illinois, by 
Alfred L. Sewell. 

The January number of 1867, will be number 1 of vol- 
mme 4 of this most popular and useful child’s periodical, 
which is not only acquiring a high reputation and a large 
circulation, but is deserving of both. Its articles are all 
original, and its illustrations beautiful, while its senti- 
ments are high, moral and patriotic, at the same time 
that they are in harmony with the age and wants of its 
The Editor has receutly had engraved for him- 
self and his subscribers, by one of the ablest of the artists 
of the west, a copy of the * Heavenly Cherubs 
Raphael’s ** Sistine Madonna,” as a premium plate. 


Pennsylvania 


readers. 
»” from 
The 
price is $2; but a copy will be sent to any one who will 
forward 3 new subscribers to the Corporal, at $1 each. 
Cours THEORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DE LANGUB FRANCAISE, 

adopte en France, par le conseil de instruction pub- 

lique ; aux Etats-Unis, par les Colleges et les principales 

l 

institutions. GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE ELEMENTAIRE : 

Theorie ct Application. 191pages,12mo. A.8. Barnes 

& Co. New York. 1566 

This seems to be one of a series of text-books to aid in 
the study of the French language, by Mf Poitevin ; the 
series so far as completed having been approved by the 
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Council of Public Instruction. The work before us th 
author calls the Elementary portion of French Grammar, 
or the “ Lexicology and Syntax ”’ of words: being eQuiva- 
lent—the first named to our Orthography and Etymology 
and the last to our Syntax. The whole text isin French, 
and the work, though therefore useless to students who 
are ignorant of that language, is suitable for such as haye 
made some progress and can read it with tolerable ease. 
In the hands of such we know of no work so well calcu- 
lated to impart an accurate knowledge of the structure 
and laws of the language, at the same time that by the 
use of the book they are also exercising and improving 
themselves in the use of the tongue itself. A new and 
useful feature of the work is found in the fact, that, 
throughout, every alternate page is occupied by examples 
and exercises adapted to the general principles and rules 
on the opposite page. This is what the author well 
designates as ‘* Theory” and ‘‘ Application ;”? thus guard- 
ing the student, as he remarks, *‘ against the injurious 
habit of working without thought and consequently 
without result.” 

PRINCIPLES OF LINEAR AND PERSPECTIVE DRawine for 
the training of the Eye and Hand. Adapted for the 
use of public and private schools. By Wm. B. Fovle. 
94 pages, 12mo. A.8. Barnes & Co. New York. 1866. 
Here is another most valuable little work on Linear 

It is'‘a free translation of the 

Manual prepared, by order of the first Napoleon, for the 

National Schools which he founded in France. We can 

well believe the translator when he declares that its use 


Drawing and Perspective. 


amongst his own pupils, ** has produced wonderful free- 
dom and accuracy in the use of the eye and the hand.” 
With him we hold that ‘‘ Drawing and Writing are nearly 
introduced into primary schools much 


allied, and may be 
more early than is generally supposed’; and that * there 
ean be no doubt of the utility of these branches, as they 
serve admirably to fill up the otherwise idle hours of 
school-time.’’ All that is needed for the introduction of 
this delightful and useful employment is a slate and pen- 
cil in the hands of the pupil, and the possession and study 
for afew hours by the teacher,of this or some other 


Manual on the subject. 


Aepartment of Common Sehools, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ? 
OFrriciAL. ] HARRISBURG, JAN., 1867. § 
To County Superintendents. 

The boxes containing the several documents enumer- 
ated below, will be forwarded to the address of the several 
Superintendents, some time in January, 1867. 

As soon as the books, &., are received you are re- 
quested to inform this Department. If any charges are 
paid by the Superintendent, he will forward to this office 
the bill from the person to whom said charges are paid, 
and the amount will be refunded. 
receipted. 

The documents are as follows: English School Reports, 
for 1866, school laws, blanks for district annual reports 
and aflidayit, blanks for dictrict secretaries to send to 


Said blll must be 


County Superintendent, as notices of the employment of 
teachers, blanks for County Superintendents, statistical 
reports, blanks for County Superintendents’ monthly re- 
ports, blank books for copying district annual reports, 
District Superintendents’ note bocks, County Superinten- 
dents’ note books, provisional and professional certificate 
books, and Teachers’ monthly report books. 

The number of laws printed is limited, and enough of 
them only have been sent to supply the newly elected 
directors in cases where the out-going officers do not 
hand over the laws in their possession to their successors, 
which should always be done. The few Teachers’ monthly 
report books are for new schools, that may be established 
It is presumed that the quantity on hand is sufficient for 
the schools in operation. 
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Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ OFFICE, 
OFFICIAL. } LANCASTER, JANUARY, 1867. 
Mending Clothing and Shoes. 

In several of the schools for the more adyanced pupils 
there seems to be a remissness in this matter. During 
the last tour of inspection there was a marked difference 
pereeived. In some schools the children’s garments and 
shoes were in good condition and therefore themselves 
comfortable, while in others there was a failure very 
noticeable. If this matter be not at once corrected, the 
schools deserving credit and the reyerse will be publicly 
noticed, before proceeding to any more stringent mea- 
sures. 


Correspondence with Mothers. 

In the more advanced schools, there should be no diffi- 
culty in regard to the correspondence of the children with 
their mothers. Nearly all of them are capable of writing 
their own letters and should be made todo so, at least 
once in three months, and as much oftener as desirable. 
The regulations provide a time for this proper duty; and 
it is not to be neglected. 

In the junior schools this matteris attended with greater 
difficulty, owing to the fact that the pupils are generally 
too young to write; and that it would impose too much 
labor on the Matron or other person to write from 50 to 
150 letters quarterly. Probably the better plan will be to 
have a printed letter or report prepared, announcing the 
welfare, &c. of the child, and to be sent to parents quar- 
terly, at the expense of the State; leaving special cases, 
of sickness, &c., to be communicated by written letters. 
This matter will be more fully considered, and some defi- 
nite action adopted and announced hereafter. 


Expenses of Runaways. 

Hereafter the expenses of recovering and bringing run- 
away pupils back to the schools, cannot be paid by the 
State. These instances are becoming too frequent, and 
the practice must be suppressed by the Principals of the 
respective schools. Kindness, and an attachment to the 
school created by proper treatment, is the best and the 
only reliable preventive. At all events, these pupils are 
entrusted to the respective institutions by the State, and 


to the institutions the State will look not only for their 
proper treatment, but for their continued presence in the 
schools to which they have been respectively assigned. 
No orphan is to leave or be withdrawn from school without 
the written order of the State officer. In this manner 
alone can the institution be relieved of the trust con- 
fided to it. 


Slate Pencils. 

Not only in the schools for soldiers’ orphans but in 
nearly all schools, public and private, the pernicious prac- 
tice of permitting pupils to use short slate pencils—mere 
‘stubs’ often not over an inch in length,—is tolerated. 
This is a fruitful cause of much of the bad writing pro- 
duced in the schools and so common at the present time. 
It cramps the hand, and gives a manner of holding the 
pen, when writing on paperis attempted, which is des- 
tructive of the free and proper use of the fingers. If long 
slate pencils only were permitted to be used and the same 
position of the fingers exacted, while writing on the slate 
as when using the pen, the evil above stated would be 
avoided and the proper use of the pencil lead to good 
writing by leading to the proper use of the pen. The 
Examiner of the schools will see that this evil practice 
be discontinued, 


Board Walks. 

During the recent tour of inspection, when the weather 
was inclement and the ground muddy, some of the schools 
were found to be dirty from the fact that proper foot- 
walks on the premises were not provided. The conse- 
quence was that mud was carried into every part of the 
buildings on the feet of the pupils, and also that in sey- 
eral cases their feet were damp. The simple and indis- 
pensable remedy is the laying down of proper walks along 
every path necessary and frequently used, viz: from the 
lodging apartments to the school room and eating room, 
if in separate buildings, from the front and back gates to 
the main buildings, from the school room, &c., to the 
privies &c., &c. At the Orangeville school good raised 
board-walks have been provided, on most of the through- 
fares, and the consequence is that the buildings are clean 
and comfortable, andthe feet of the children clean and dry. 


— > or oe 
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Original Communications, 





Mitchell's New School Geography. 

In the November number of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, page 115, there is a communica- 
tion signed P., criticizing Mitchell’s new School 
Geography. and making three points against the 
work. First, P. says, ‘‘ Weare told in Mitchell’s 
new Geography, on page 88, that by the census 
of 1860 about one-seventh of the population of the 
United States were blacks, of whom about 4,000,- 
000 were slaves,’ and goes on to complain that 


nothing is said as to what has become of these 
slaves. The copy of the book from which this ex- 
tract was drawn, was of the first edition written in 
1864 and published early in 1865, when everything 
was wrapped in war, and when no one could say 
what would become of the slaves. If he had 
looked at subsequent editions (and there have 
been thirty-five thousand copies printed since) he 
would have found the slaves accounted for in 
these words. ‘* By the census of 1860 the entire 
population of the United States was upwards of 31,- 
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000,000. The negroes were one-seventh of the num- 
ber, of which nearly 4,000,000 then were slaves ; they 
are now all free. There are about 300,000 Indians. 
Again P. says that this book, speaking of the 
population of South Carolina, reads as follows : 
‘The population (of South Carolina) principally 
of English and French descent, numbers 704,000,” 
and that it should read ‘‘ the population princi- 
pally of African descent, numbers 704,000. By 
referring to late editions of this book it will be 
found this paragraph runs as follows : (Page 132,) 
“ The white population is principally of English 
and French descent ; there are many negroes. Total, 
704,000. lad P. seen a later edition of this work 
than the first, he would hardly have made these 
criticisms. The other suggestion that P. makes, is, 
that there is nothing about the great rebellion in 
this Geography. Now, will not the intelligent 
teachers of the country judge whether the History 
of the United States is not the proper place to 
discuss the rebellion, and whether there are not 
facts and figures enough in a Geography, without 
occupying a child’s mind with details that belong 
to another subject ? - 


«A Sin of Omission.” 


This is the heading of an article in the School 


’ Journal for November, (pp. 115) in which P. finds 
»(P 


fault with Mitchell’s Geography, the fourth of the 
series. I have watched with interest the gradual 
improvement in Geographical works, from the 
crude efforts of Adams, Morse, and Olney, to the 
present day. Woodbridge was the pioneer in works 
of a superior class, which were deservedly popular 
about the period of 1824-30, but the maps were 
very poor, the best at that day being probably 
those of Smiley. But it was reserved for 8. A. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, to rival and ultimately 
surpass Woodbridge, by adding to a carefully 
prepared text an Atlas, which, for the last thirty 
years, has remained in the first class for mechanic 
execution, accurate detail, constant revision, and 
the latest information ; so much so, that it would 
not be difficult to prove that rival series have 
made clandestine use of it. 

In 1863, when purchasing an atlas at the pub- 
lishers, I was shown some important new matter, 
and within a few months I have seen a number 
of useful, accurate, original and unpublished views, 
taken in remote parts of the world, and intended 
for use, should they be required, and in fact, some 
of them may be included in the present edition. 

Although I object to several of the cuts, I can 
guarantee the accuracy of those of which I have 
seen the originals, as the Races of Mankind, page 
33, 37, St. Paul’s 45, the Montreal R. R. bridge 
67, Halifax 74, New York 108, Savannah 134, 
Mobile 139, Vesuvius 254, the Alps 255, Edin- 
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borough (so called by the natives) Castle 264, 
Parliament Ilouses 265, Giant’s Causeway 272, 
Frankfort 290, Dresden 293, Berlin 299, Paris 
307, Turin 320, Genoa 323, and others. 

The fact that these views are characteristic, and 
not mere fancy sketches, should have been men- 
tioned, and attention should have been called to 
the excellency of the maps, but this was not done 
because history is not included! History without 
maps would swamp any Geography, and why 
give several historic maps, as of Russia and India, 
to show the various encroachments by which they 
have been enlarged ? 

The history of Races is more important than 
that of Nations, and the new Geography gives a 
valid reason at the foot of page 34, for not enter- 
ing upon ethnography. Races are natural divi- 
sions, whilst nations vary with the interests and 
passions of men; and statistics show that wars 
arise when nations prosper, and are renewed when 
the financial burdens of former wars are removed, 
so that a war similar to our recent one would 
probably have occurred about this period, if the 
nation had been entirely homogeneous ; and 
farther, railroad communication with the Pacific 
will probably be followed by an enormous influx 
of Chinese, so that in about fifteen years, with 
three heterogeneous elements (whether legally 
equal or not !) we will be ready for another war. 
But this has nothing to do with Mitchell’s Geo- 
graphy. 

The animus of P’s article appears in his notice 
of the population of South Carolina, without 
mentioning the black race, or giving a history of 
the abolition of slavery, and he quotes from the 
Geography, thus—* The population, principally 
of English and French descent, number 704,000.” 

P. states that ‘‘ The same want of accuracy is 
manifested in other cases. But let this suffice.” 
But upon turning to page 132, ¢7, of A System of 
Modern Geography, &c., 1867, (P. has not the 
word Modern,) I find the passage stands— 

‘*The white population is principally of Eng- 
lish and French descent. There are many negroes. 
Total, 704,000. 

If P. quoted an earlier edition, it was improper 
to do so, because he cites a passage which does not 
exist in the book before the public at the period 
when he publishes his attack. That the book is 
not intended to conciliate the South at the expense 
of truth, is proved by the deservedly high position 
assigned to Massachusetts. But whilst I think 
it an excellent Geography, I object to several ex- 
aggerations in American matters, as when (page 
116-17) the scenery about Harrisburg is called 
magnificent, and the iron manufactures of Pitts- 
burgh vast. ‘‘ But let this suffice.’ H. 

NOVEMBER 21, 1866. 
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Convention of County Superintendents, 





The Convention of County Superintendents of 
schools met in the Supreme Court room Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, and was called to order by 
Prof. WickersuamM, who stated that he was glad to 
see so many of the Superintendents present, but 
would have rejoiced had all been on hand. There 
never was such a spirit prevading the common 
schools of the State. The Lavuies is ready and all 
needed to be done was to thrust in the sickle and 
reap it. He had asked the Superintendents to come 
to Harrisburg, in order that he might glean from 
them information, and receive their advice upon any 
changes needed in their respective localities. He 
desired to know-the wants of the School Superin- 
tendents in all parts of the State, and in return he 
would do what was within his power to remedy ex- 
isting evils. Mr. J. C. Gricarist, of Washington 
county, moved that Mr. A. T. Dovuruert, of Alle- 
gheny, act as permanent President of the Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Armstrona, of Luzerne, moved as an amend- 
ment that the Convention organize temporarily. 
Agreed to. 

Upon motion of Mr. Giicurist, Mr. Douthett 
was then elected temporary Chairman. 

Mr. Dovutuert, upon taking the chair, thanked the 
Convention for the honor conferred upon him. He 
would not detain the Convention by makinga speech, 
but simply thank the members and ask their indu!- 
gence for him as temporary presiding officer. 

The roll of County Superintendents was then 
called, when the following responded to their names : 
Aaron Sheely, Adams; A. T. Douthett, Alle- 
gheny; J. A. Richey, Armstrong; H. W. Fisher, 
Bedford ; John S. Ermentrout, Berks ; Elexis Elder, 
Blair ; Otis J. Chubbuck, Bradford; 8.8. Overholt, 
Bucks: J. Frank Condon, Cambria; J. B. Johnson, 
Cameron; Reuben F. Hofferd, Carbon; R. M. 
Magee, Centre; W. W. Woodruff, Chester; G. W. 
Snyder, Clearfield; A. H. Strayer, Clinton; H. D. 
Persons, Crawford; Geo. Swartz, Cumberland; D. 
H. E. LaRoss, Dauphin; C. W. Wanee, Fayette ; 
P. M. Shoemaker, Franklin; Thos. J. Teal, Greene ; 
D. F. Tussey, Huntingdon; 8. W. Smith; Jeffer- 
son; G. W. Loyd, Juniata; G. W. M’Cracken, 
Lawrence; Henry Houck, Lebanon; E. J. Young, 
Lehigh; H. Armstrong, Luzerne; John T. Reed, 
Lyeoming; Jacob Miller, Mercer; Martin Mohler, 
Mifflin; G. W. Haupt, Northumberland; J. W. 
Allen, Potter; Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; William 
Moyer, Snyder; N. B. Critchfield, Somerset ; John 
W. Martin, Sullivan; W. W. Watson, Susquehanna; 
J. ©. Gilchrist, Washington; J. S. Walthour, 
Westmoreland; Wellington La Monte, Wyoming ; 
Samuel B. Heiges, York. 

Mr. Ermentrovt, of Berks, moved that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the Chair to report 
permanent officers for the Convention. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Chair appoint- 
ed the following : 

Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks; Mr. Gilchrist, of 
Washington ; Mr. Mohler, of Mifflin; Mr. Newlin, 
of Schuylkill,and Mr. Walthour, of Westmoreland. 

Mr Sueety, of Adams, moved that the following 
hours for the sittings of the Convention: From 9 
to 12 a.m., 2 to 4} p. m. and from 7 in the evening 
to the hour of adjournment. Agreed to. 


Prof. Wickersuam stated that the delegates 
would be returned home free over the various rail- 
roads throughout the State, except over the North- 
ern Central 


ailroad, whose officers had positively 





refused to accommodate the Convention in the re- 
quest he had made for half-fare tickets. 

The committee on permanent organization report- 
ed the following gentlemen as permanent oflicers of 
the Convention ; 

President—A. T. Doutuerr, of Allegheny. 

Vice Presidents—H. Armstrona, of Luzerne, and 
W. W. Wooprvrr, of Chester. 

Secretaries—S. B. Heices, of York, and J. Frank 
Convon, of Cambria. 

Mr. Dovuruerr thanked the Convention for the 
renewed expression of their confidence, and called 
upon the Rev. Mr. Ermentrout to open with prayer. 

Rev. Mr. Ermentrour then delivered an impres- 
sive prayer. 

On motion of Mr. Lamonre, the State and Deputy 
Superintendents, and Principals and Professors of 
State Normal Schools were recognized as honorary 
members of the Convention. 

This motion gave rise to a lengthy discussion, 
participated in by Messrs. Critchfield, Mrmentrout, 
and Gilchrist, after which upon motion it was laid 
upon the table. 

By a suggestion of Mr. Dovruert, the Conven- 
tion recognize its permanent organization by uniting 
in prayer, led by Rev. Exmentrovr. 

On motion of Mr. Gitcurist, all Principals of 
State Normal Schools and Dr. Burrowes were re- 
cognized as honorary members of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Exmenrrovt, honorary members 
were invited to participate in the discussions, but 
were not allowed to vote on any question. 

On motion of Mr. Ermenrrourt, the Chair was 
requested to appoint a committee cf three to pro- 
vide an order of business for the Convention. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Ermentrout, Gil- 
christ and Newlin. 

Mr. Crircurigtp moved the appointment of the 
four committees which had been suggested by the 
State Superintendent. Motion adopted. 

Mr. Mitier, moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a County Superintendent’s Note 
Bodk. Motion adopted. 

Prof. Wickersuam read a letter from Governor 
Curtin, inviting the Convention to meet him at the 
Executive Mansion at 8} rp. m., Wednesday evening. 

On motion of Mr. Lamonrze, the invitation was 
unanimously accepted. 

Mr. Wooprvrr urged the propriety of commit- 
ting all our views, with reference to legislation upon 
the School Law to writing, and moved that such be 
the action of all committees of this Convention. 
Motion adopted. 

The Committee on Business reported for the after- 
noon’s consideration, School Statistics by Mr. Chub- 
buck, and School Legislation by Mr. Overholt. 

Mr. Cuvssuck announced his inability, from 
press of business, to prepare a written report upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Overnott read an able report upon School 
Legislation, which upon motion of Mr. Lamonte was 
accepted. 

A discussion, with reference to the proper time 
of discussing the last report, terminated by a motion 
of Mr. Gilchrist, to request all reports to be handed 
to the Business Committee. 

Mr. Dovuruett being called upon to report upon 
City and County Superintendency, stated his in- 
ability to furnish his report prior to the opening of 
the Convention, but that he would finish it for con- 
sideration during our present session. 
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Mr, Ermentrovur moved that time be granted Mr. 
Douthett to finish his report. Motion adopted. 

Mr. Ermentrour read a report upon The Rela- 
tion of County Superintendent to State Normal 
Schools, which upon motion of Mr. Lamonte was 
accepted. 

The roll of Superintendents being called, forty- 
seven were found to be present during the first ses- 
sion. 

The State Superintendent announced reasons for 
the absence of Messrs. Kelly and Lindsey. 

On motion, adjourned, 

Afternoon Session. 


Convention called to order by the President. 

Minutes of afternoon session read and after cor- 
rection, adopted. 

The President then announced the following com- 
mittees : 

ComMMITTEE ON ForM OF BooK IN wuicu TO Copy 
District ANNUAL REPoRTs.—Messrs. Chubbuck, of 
Bradford ; Walthour, of Westmoreland ; Reed, of Lycom- 
ing; Critehfield, of Somerset ; Johnson, of Cameron. 

CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS.—Superintendents Newlin, 
of Schuylkill, Sheely, of Adams, Fisher of Bedford, La 
Monte, of Wyoming, M’Cracken, of Delaware. 

COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENT OF ScnooLt Law.—Super- 
intendents Woodrulf, of Chester, Smith, of Jefferson, 
Overholt, of Bucks, Allen, of Potter, Mohler, of Mifflin. 

CoMMITTEE ON Note Book.—Miller, of Mercer, Wat- 
son, of Susquehanna, M’Cracken, of Lawrence, Teal, of 
Greene, and Walker, of Northampton. 

CoMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL REPORT Book.—Superin- 
tendents Heiges, of York, Houck, of Lebanon, Young, of 
Lehigh, Wanee, of Fayette, and Strayer, of Clinton. 

Mr. Wooprvurr read an admirable report upon 
Teachers’ Examinations which upon, motion of Mr. 
Krmentrout, was accepted. 

Mr. Youna proceeded to a consideration of the 
merits of the Report. He has held examinations 
extending through two weeks, but a striking objec- 
tion to the plan is, the expense of boarding whilst 
attending such examinations. 

Mr. Fisner approved of much of the report but 
yet there were some things that did not meet with 
his approbation. Ile has noticed the embarrass- 
ment under which applicants labor during the first 
examination, and would advocate an examination 
extending through several days or even a few weeks. 

Mr. Exmentrour moved that but five minutes be 
allowed to each one in the discussion of each sub- 
ject. Motion adopted. 

Mr. Dovtiivrr strongly advocated the extension 
of an exanination throagh several days. He sug- 
gested the propriety of sub-dividing the class by the 
oral and the written method. He opposed the ex- 
tension of certificates, (as advocated in the report) 
beyond two classes, the professional and the first- 
class provisional. 

Mr. Armstrona doubted the propriety of adopt- 
ing but two grades of certificates in counties similar 
to the one which he represented. If this method be 
adopted, many of our schools in many of our coun- 
ties, far distant from Normal Schools, must be with- 
out teachers. 

Mr. Wooprurr questioned the propriety of Co. 
Superintendents’ granting professional certificates. 
He advocated the “wiping out” of all old certifi- 
cates, and the examination of every teacher at least 
once during the term of each Superintendent. 

Mr. Ermentrovut moved to invite the State Sa- 
perintendent and Col. McFarland to participate in 
all discussions. Motion adopted. 

Mr. Bares urged that every question proposed at 
an examination, should be carefully answered before 
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its final disposition. He doubted the propriety of 
collecting a great number of teachers at one place, 
fearing that directors’ would not travel out of their 
respective districts to witness the examination. 

Prof. Brooxs inquired if the Theory of Teaching 
should be entirely discarded in the examinations. 
He believed knowledge of the methods of instruc. 
tion to be of greater worth than knowledge of the 
various branches. 

Mr. Wooprurr believed in the truths of the 
Theory of Teaching, but stated that they could not 
be reached in a brief examination, teachers generally 
answering as would best please the Superintendent. 

Mr. Hawker advocated the collection of the 
teachers of a county for several weeks in order to 
better qualify them fortheir duties. He disapprov- 
ed of but two grades, for by this means in many 
counties, mest of the schools would be without 
teachers. 

Discussion closed, 

Mr. New.in read a report upon The Means of 
Preventing Irregular Attendance, which, upon 
motion of Mr. Walthour, was accepted. 

Mr. Ermentrout thought the cause of irregular 
attendance to be the antagonism of capital and 
labor. The tendency of capital to a certain extent 
is towards monopoly. Labor being the only capital 
of the poor man, all is required in the support of 
his family, and his children are to a certain extent 
debarred from the school-room. 

Mr. Wooprvurr did not believe that the per centage 
of attendance was as low as State statistics would 
indicate. He knew in his county that townships 
indicating large per centage of attendance held the 
honor from their mistakes. 

Mr. Gitcusrist thought this to be the important 
question. Our schools indicate but fifty per cent 
of attendance. We should have Legislative action 
upon this subject, not compulsory but advisory, 
perhaps compulsory to a certain extent. 

Mr. Sakety doubts the availibility of such a mea- 
sure in a free country. He believes that teachers 
possess the power, by making the school-room at- 
tractive and interesting, and by convincing pupils 
of the importance of regular attendance, together 
with what may be done by directing the attention 
of patrons to this matter. 

Mr. Mouer doubts the practicability and propri- 
ety of the proposed law. It would arouse popular 
indignation and defeat the end for which it had been 
devised. ‘The civil war through whlch we have 
passed is the cause of the low percentage of at- 
tendance. He proposed a plan, the roll of honor, 
by which he incited a spirit of emulation with refer- 
eace to regular attendance. ‘Teachers reported the 
names of scholars who attended regularly, within 
certain restrictions, and he published their names 
in the county papers. 

Mr. Macee thought that the law would prop 
erly apply to those scholars who need not labor 
for their support, but would fall heavily upon the 
poor of the community. His remedy would be to 
awaken an interest, to improve the teacher, and to 
render pleasant the school-room. 

Mr. Youna proved by an illustration that the 
percentage of attendance is much greater than sta- 
tistics indicate. The fault arises from including 
scholars in the calculations from the beginning of 
the term, uot from the time when they first attend. 

Mr. Hovck read a report, Teachers’ Instztutes, 
which, upon motion of Mr. Woodruff, was accepted. 

Mr. Ermentrovut announced the programme for 
Wednesday morning. 
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After prayer by Rev. Ermenrrovt, adjourned. 
Wednesday Morning. 


Convention called to order. Prayer by Rev. Gil- 
christ. Minutes of the evening session read and 
adopted. 

Prof. WickersHam requested the Convention to re- 
member that the leading idea is, to inform the State 
Department of the wishes and views of the various 
sections of the State and to recommend to the De- 
partment and the Legislature such changes as are 
demanded. 

Mr. Hetces read a report, The Propriety of in- 
creasing the Minumum Term to Six Months and in- 
creasing the State Appropriation Proportionally, 
which, upon motion of Mr. Strayer, was accepted. 

Mr. Strayer could not vote for the adoption of the 
report, as it would not conform to the wishes of his 
constituents. 

Mr. Armstronc favored an increase to six months, 
if the State should proportionally increase the ap- 
propriation. The wants of his county would be 
better met by dividing the school term into a fall 
and winter session, in order to accommodate all 
classes of scholars, which can not be well done dur- 
ing a four months term, 

Mr. Fisuer disbelieved the practicability of the 
report. Some of his districts were taxed to the 
limit of the law, yet ali the means were required for 
teaching alone. He advocated a uniformity of tax- 
ation throughout the State. 

Mr, Giucurist announced that in his county the 
average already was equal to the proposed minimum 
term, but he favored the measure, yet if any coun- 
ties could not sustain the schools for that length of 
time, they should be excused from the provisions of 
the law. 

Mr. Tea. was of opinion that the wealth of the 
Commonwealth should be common, He advocated 
an increase of term and general taxation for the pur- 

ose. 

7 Mr. Connon opposed an increase of term unless 
means for the purpose were first devised. His 
county is already taxed to the full extent of the 
law, but, in the abstract, he believed in the benefits 
of an extended term. 

Mr. Watson offered as an amendment tothe prop- 
osition the following : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the School Depart- 
ment and the Legislature, an amendment to the School 
Law increasing the minimum length of school term to 
six months, and increasing proportionally the State ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. Fisuer then offered the following amendment 
to the amendment : 

Resolved, That the whole fund be raised by general and 
equal taxation throughout the State. 

Mr. Lamonte favored an increase of appropria- 
tion and would then favor an increase of the term to 
six mouths. 

Mr. Waker, entertained the same views. 

Mr. Crircurikvp will vote for an extension of the 
amendment to the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. Wanre doubted the practicability of increas- 
ing the appropriation so as to afford relief to certain 
poor counties. He cannot vote for the increase. 

Mr. Macee advocated the equalizing of taxation 
throughout counties. 

Mr. Ermantrovut moved, after considerable dis- 
cussion participated in by many Superintendents, to 
refer the question to the Business Committee as the 
first item of business for Thursday morning. 

A discussion followed upon the question of Uni- 
formity of Text-books throughout counties. 
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Mr. Strayer favored a uniformity of text-books 
throughout a county for the benefit of the poor, 
the class that generally moves from one district to 
another more frequently than from one county to 
another. 

Mr. New in advocated the purchase of books by 
each district, and the keeping of the books in suit- 
able closets in each school. 

A fund should be raised for that purpose, by 
charging each pupil a few cents per month. 

Mr. Mouter favored Legislative action upon this 
matter. 

Mr. ArmstRONG opposed a change in the school 
law with reference to text-books, believing that the 
wants and prejudices of the people should be con- 
sulted if opposition to the school law was not desired. 

Mr. Barktry disapproved of legislation upon this 
matter. 

Mr. Suormaker entertained similar views. 

Mr. Watson favored a uniformity of text-books. 
He believed that a law should be enacted requiring 
books to be used five years before being changed. 
Ile also favored a school for the teachers of a county 
remote from a State Normal School. 

Mr. Cornrorrtn belitves the only remedy to exist 
in legislation upoa the matter. 

Mr. Wanex opposed the measure, fearing that des- 
potism and bribery would result. 

The motion to adopt uniform text-books was lost, 
Yeas 23, nays 25. 

Mr. Wooprvrr strongly advocated some legisla- 
tion upon the purchase of text-books by school 
boards as the law at present makes no provision, 

The question referring to an increased quota, 
from one-half to one dollar per week to each teach- 
er who may attend a State Normal School and 
granting him fifty dollars when graduating, upon a 
pledge to teach in the State, was introdaced by Mr. 
Gilchrist, who spoke strongly in its favor. 

Mr. Lamonte thought that counties remote from 
the Normal Schoo! should have some assistance, as 
they can not derive any practical benefit from the 
Normal School. 

Mr. Monuer advocated the binding of each grad- 
uate to teaching two years prior to receiving the 
fifty dollars. 

Mr. Hawker favored the motion and wanted to 
deal generously with the richer counties in which 
the Normal Schools are located, hoping to be treat- 
ed by the same motives in return, upon measures 
that would be to the benefit of the poorer counties. 

Mr. Youne desired the establishment of Normal 
Schools in all the districts—thought normal stu- 
dents taught better than others—favored the 
measure. 

Prof. Coorer thought Superintendents were not 
generally well informed upon the Normal School 
law. Directors could have teachers educated at the 
public expense. He thonght the schools could be 
filled without this aid. He doubted whether the aid 
would be really beneficial. 

Mr. Ermentrovt favored the measure. Heurged 
that directors and the people should be eucouraged 
to establish Normal Schools ia unrepresented dis- 
tricts. He thought the State should appropriate to 
every Normal School the amount that has been ap- 
propriated to those already assisted. 

Prof. Wickersuam thinks the policy of the State 
in regard to the Normal Schools is a goodone. He 
has no doubt that all will be aided alike. 

Mr. Persons thought State aid to be essential. 
Many students attend Normal Schools who never 
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intend to teach. On motion, carried. Ayes 36, 
nays 8 
Convention adjourned. 


Afternoon Session. 

Convention called to order by the President. 

Mr. Wooprvrr moved that the Business Com- 
mittee have entire control of all business. 

Mr. Hawker offered to amend the motion b 
the addition of two members. 

After a discussion by Messrs. Gilchrist, Armstrong, 
Rohrer, and Shoemaker, on motion the amendment 
was adopted. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Swartz and War- 
son as the additional members. 

Mr. Strayer desired to change his vote upon 
Uniformity of Text-books, which was granted by 
the Convention. 

Changes relating to the Normal School Law were 
next considered, after which the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Normal School Law be so amended, 
that in case any County Superintendent or Superintend- 


ents have reason to conclude that the Normal School of 


their respective districts does not do justice to the wants 
and interests of their respective counties, or, in any way, 
goes behind the letter and spirit of the School Law, they 
shall have the right of petitioning to the State Superin- 
tendent for redress of grievances. 

Resolved, That the Normal School Law be so amended, 
that at the annual examination for graduation in our 
Normal Schools, County Superintendents be allowed the 
privilege of participating in the examination. 

Mr. Cosurn advised the Superintendents to con- 
sider in their deliberations the welfare of the entire 
State, rather than selfishly to stand up for their 
own counties. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Cosurn announced several propositions for the 
consideration of the Convention upon Teacher's 
Certificates, which, upon motion of Mr. Chubbuck, 
were accepted. 

Mr. ArmstronG moved that they be adopted. 

Vice President Wooprurr could not see the vro- 

riety of adopting a policy different from what had 

ormerly been practiced. He could not vote for 
their adoption. Motion withdrawn. 

Mr Persons thought that all professional cer- 
tificates granted by former Superintendents should 
be annulled by law. The schools would be very 
much improved by this method. 

Pres. Dournerr, by motion, renewed the consider- 
ation of the question. He thought the temporary 
certificate should be legalized. Some of the teach- 
ers think teachers need not be educated in the high- 
er branches for primary schools. He advocated 
the establishment of certain grades by law, and if 
the teachers do not come up to the requirements, do 
not permit them to teach, 

Mr. Youne desired to address Prof. Wickersham 
through the Chair. He had granted a certificate to 
a teacher under one name, who is teaching under 
another, what should be done with his certificate ? 

Prof. Wickersuam replied he would notify him 
according to law, and at the expiration of ten days 
would annul his certificate. 

Pres. Dovruert again withdrew the motion. 

The Business Committee announced the following 
resolutions as the business next in order before 
the Convention : 

Resolved, That the law now in operation in eight counties 
relating to county institutes be made general. 

Resolved, That teachers be paid the same as for days 
taught whilst attending institutes and forfeit their certificates 
for non-attendance. 
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Messrs. Mohler, Gilchrist, Watson, Woodruff, 
Condon, and Sheely favored the first resolution ; Mr, 
Critchfield opposed it. 

The resolution was finally adopted; yeas 41, 
nays 9. 

The second resolution was strongly advocated by 
Messsrs. Gilchrist, Fisher and Persons, and after a 
motion to lay it on the table, and the offering of 
several substitutes, the original resolution was 
adopted the compulsory clause excepted. 

Prof. WickersHaM assigned a reasonable excuse 
for the absence of Mr. Dale, of Venango. 

The topic, The Equalizing of Salaries of County 
Superintendents was next discussed. 

Mr. Gitcurist favored scme legal action upon this 
subject. He doubted whether any action would be 
taken during the coming session, as Superintendents 
have just commenced their term of office. 

Messrs. Armstrong and Ermentrout discussed 
the subject, and the hour of adjournment having 
arrived, the motion was not acted upon. Connvention 
adjourned. 


Evening Session. 


Convention called to order. Minutes read, and 
after some correction, adopted. 

Rev. Van Boxeren, State Superintendent of 
Maryland, was then introduced and made an excel- 
lent address. 

A paper on statististical reports was then read 
by Col. McFarvanp. 

Mr. Ermenrrout moved to return thanks to 
Col. McFarland for his suggestions on statistics. 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Ermentrovut from the Committee to prepare 
business, announced the order for to-morrow. The 
roll being called, 53 members answered to their 
names. 

Mr. Ermentrovt, from the business committee 
announced an address by Prof. Wickersham for to- 
morrow. 

The President reminded members that 9 o’clock 
was the hour for meeting in the morning. 

After prayer by the Rev. Van Boxeten, the con- 
vention adjourned to call upon the Governor. 


Thursday Morning. 


Convention called to order at 9 o'clock. 

After prayer by Rev. Ermenrrovut, the minutes 
of the proceding session were read and approved. 
Mr. Herces then asked to be excused from serving 
as Secretary for the morning session. He was ex- 
cused and Mr. Lawonte appointed in his stead. 

Mr. Ermentrovt from the Committee on Business 
then offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the School Department 
and the Legislature that the school fund be raised by gen- 
eral and equal taxation throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Department and 
to the Legislature an increase of the State appropriation 
suflicient to defray the expenses of tuition throughout 
the State for the minimum school term. 

Resolved, That the appropriation of the school fund 
shall be made in proportion to the number of schools in- 
stead of, as at present, to the number of taxables. 

Resolved, That the minimum time of school term should 
be extended to five (5) months. 

Mr. Strayer moved to consider the second reso- 
lution first. 

Mr. Gitcurist made some objections. 

Mr. Critcurieip hoped the second would be con- 
sidered first. 

Mr, Srrayer explained his reasons for making the 
motion, after which it was agreed to. 
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The resolution being read, Mr. Miier then spoke 
against it, urging its inconsistency. 

The resolution passed. 

The first resolution was then read. 

Mr. Haupt moved its adoptior. 

Mr. Sueety, of Adams, desired time for the con- 
sideration of the resolution, and was of opinion 
that inequalities in taxation arise to some extent 
from erroneous valuations. 

Mr. Suoemaker, of Franklin, contended that this 
was no valid objection. The State has long been 
trying to get a correct valuation established. 

The resolution was adopted without further 
debate. 

The third resolution was then read. 

Mr. Armstrona, of Luzerne, moved to amend by 
making it the number of pupils taught in the schools. 

Some gentleman,whose name escaped the reporter, 
moved to amend by making it the average number 
attending. 

The amendment was accepted. 

Mr. Fisuer, of Bedford, moved to amend the 
amendment so as to distribute one,half of the fund 
in proportion to the numberof schoolsand the other 
half in proportion to the number of taxables. 

Remarks were then made by Messrs. Cornforth, 
of McKean, Watson, of Susquehanna, and Fisher, 
of Bedford, the latter contending that by dividing 
the fund in proportion to the number of pupils the 
same inequalities would exist as at present. In his 
county they were not getting their proportion of 
State aid. He was advocating the interests of his 
own county it was true, but in so doing he also ad- 
vocated the interests of a large number of the 
counties. 

Mr. Armstrona, of Luzerne, contended that all 
the children of the State are entitled to the same 
amount of aid therefrom, and said that to divide 
according to the number of schools would have a 
tendency to increase unnecessarily the number of 
schools. 

Mr. Miter, of Mercer, thought that in counties 
where the schools were open ten months, they should 
receive more of the State fund than where they 
have a shorter term. 

Mr. Youna, of Lehigh, thought the adoption of 
the measure would tend to diminish the average 
length of term in his county. 

Mr. Cosurn, Dept. Supt., then stated the facts in 
regard to the repealing of the law of 1863, dividing 
the fund according to the number of pupils. He 
said injustice would then have been done had the 
law not been repealed, for the reason that there was 
no way of ascertaining the number of pupils cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. Waxxer, of Northampton, held that the av- 
erage attendance was the proper basis of distribution. 

The question was then put on Mr. Fisuer’s 
amendment, which was lost by a vote of 12 yeas to 
28 nays. 

The question then recurred upon the amendment of 
Mr. Armstrong. 

Messrs. Woodruff, of Chester, Gilchrist, of Wash- 
ington, Supt. Coburn and Mr. Walker, of Northamp- 
ton, made remarks in opposition. 

Mr. Hetaes, of York, urged that the country dis- 
tricts which needed aid most, would by this plan 
get less than the towns and cities, for there the per 
cent of attendance was always greater than in the 
country. 

A vote was then taken on the amendment which 
was lost; after which the question recurred upon 
the original resolution. 
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Mr. Youna, of Lehigh, moved to amend by dis- 
tributing the funds in proportion to the whole num- 
ber of children in the districts, between the ages of 
6 and 21 years. 

Mr. Copurn then expressed himself in favor of 
Mr. Young’s amendment. 

Mr. Strayer, of Clinton, moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. Agreed to, after which 

Mr. Youne renewed his amendment in the form 
of a substitute. Mr. Fisher accepted it, and offer- 
ed an amendment to the effect that one half of the 
appropriation be distributed in proportion to the 
number of schools and the other in proportion to 
the number of pupils in the district, 

Mr. Wacker, of Northampton, said he could not 
vote for the resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Lehigh, as it wonld encourage bad attendance. 
He thought the average attendance the proper 
basis. 

Mr. Warson, of Susquehanna, objected to this on 
the same grounds that he objected to the former 
amendment. 

Mr. Hawker, of Wayne, asked for the passage 
of this amendment as a compromise. 

The amendment was then lost. The original res- 
olution of Mr. Youne was then put and agreed to. 

The fourth resolution was next taken up. 

Mr. Haurr moved that to amend by striking out 
5 and inserting 6. The amendment was agreed to; 
yeas 34, nays 12. 

Mr. Youne then explained his reasons for voting 
in the negative. 

Messrs. Teal, of Greene, Loyd, of Juniata, and 
Wanee, of Fayette, who voted against the amend- 
ment, because they thought the necessary tax could 
not, be raised in their counties without changing the 
maximum rate, asked leave to change their votes, 
having understood that this resolution was to be 
taken in connection with the first and second already 
passed. 

Mr. Hovckx, of Lebanon, moved that the amend- 
ment be made unanimous. Disagreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then put and 
carried. 

Mr. Havrpt explained that he moved to strike out 
5 months and insert 6 in the resolution just passed, 
not with a desire to increase taxation in the poorer 
counties, but because it was understood that this 
resolution was to be taken in connection with form- 
er ones recommending equal taxation throughout 
the State to defray the expenses of keeping the 
schools in operation forthe minimum term, which 


‘by the resolution is recommended to be six months. 


The Business Committee then offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved That the appointment of County Superinten- 
dents be taken out of the hands of the Directors and placed 
in the hands of the State Superintendent. 

Unanimously disagreed to. ; 

The Committee also reported the following : 

Resolved, That the traveling expenses of the County 
Superintendents should be paid out of the funds of the 
State. 

Laid upon the table by a vote of 23 to 20. 

The following was then submitted by the Com- 
inittee : 

Resolved, That County Superintendents should be au- 
thorized to meet with Boards of Directors and participate 
in the business thereof. 

Mr. Gitcurist, of Washington, moved to adopt 
the resolution. He thought Superintendents should 
have this privilege. 
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Mr. Armstrona agreed with the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. Hovex, 
would not pass. 


Pennsylvania 


of Lebanon, hoped this resolution 

We should not interfere teo much 
with directors. He moved that the resolution be 
laid upon the table. Agreed to. 

The Committee then offered the following : 

Resolved, That the law relating to the selection of sites 
for school houses in certain counties be made general. 

Mx. Exwenrrour, of Berks, called for an expla- 
nation of the law referred to in the resolution. 

Mr. Macexr, of Centre, explained, after which the 
law was read. 

Mr. Ermentrout, moved to amend§by recommend- 
ing that the act be extended to Centre county only. 

The Chair decided this amendment out ot order 
after which the resolution was unanimously agreed 
to. 

The Committee then presented the following : 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature the 
passage of an act to regulate the salaries of County Su- 
perintendents, the basis of such salaries to be determined 
by the State Superintendent. 

This was lost by a tie vote. 

Mr. Wacker, of Northampton, moved to record 
this vote by counties. Agreed to. 

Yeas—Armstrong, Bradford, Bucks, Butler, Cameron, 
Centre, Chester, Crawford, Cumberland, Dauphin, Frank- 
lin, Huntingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lebanon, Luzerne, 
Northumberland, Perry, Potter, Snyder, Susquehanna, 
Union, Washington, Westmoreland, and Wyoming—25. 

Nays—Adams, Allegheny, Bedford, Berks, Blair, Cam- 
bria, Carbon, Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Delaware, 
Fayette, Greene, Jefferson, Lawrence, Lehigh, McKean, 
Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, Montour, Northampton, 
Schuylkill, Wayne, and York—25, 

The next resolution presented by the Committee 
was as follows : 

Resolved, That the County Superintendents present 
grant no professional certificates during their terms of 
office, and that the certificates granted by them be for 1, 
2, or 3 years, according to the proficiency of the applicant 


“) 


and that none be issued with a figure lower than No. 3. 


Loid upon the table. 

Mr. Gitcurisr moved that a committee be ap- 
poiuted to prepare areport on a proper system of 
certificates for the adoption of this Convention. 
Acreed to. 

[t was then agreed that we adjourn to-night. 

Miscellaneous business was now declared to be in 
order and a cousiderable amount of it was trans- 
acted. 

The President then announced that the committee 
to prepure a report on a proper system of teachers’ 
certificates, would consist of Messrs. Gilchrist, of 
Washington, Woodruff, of Chester, and Armstrong, 
of Luzerne. 

Several resolutions relating to teachers’ certifi- 
cates were here offered, but were laid upon the table, 
the subject having previously been referred to a 
committee, 

A resolution was offered recommending a pro- 
vision for the aid of superannuated teachers, which, 
after some remarks in favor by Mr. Hofferd, of 
Carbon, was agreed to. 

Mr. Wooprverr, of Chester, then offered the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the school law should be so amended as 
to give the directors authority to purchase school books 
and apparatus at the expense of the district. 

Mr. Doururrt, of Allegheny, favored its adoption, 
a3 he thoaght that directors should purchase school 
books and apparatus for their respective districts. 
This would tend to produce uniformity and would 
save expense. 


sclect 
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Mr. Overnott, of Bucks, was decidedly in favor 
of this resolution. He thinks the plan which it 
suggests is the only remedy for many of the diffi- 
culties which we now encounter. 

Mr. Watxer, of Northampton, thought the reso. 
lution should pass. It would prove a measure of 
great economy, as it would save 30 or 40 per cent 
in buying books. 

Mr A. ey, of Potter, favored the measure. He 
said it would secure uniformity and all teachers and 
Superintendents knew that the want of this was one 
of the greatest draw-backs to the schools. He also 
said many persons were too poor to buy books and 
by this plan they could be supplied and the public 
need not know of their inability to purchase them. 

Mr. Persons, of Crawford, favored the measure 
for reasons similar to those given by Messrs. 
Walker and Allen. 

The resolution was then passed. 

Mr. Ermentrout moved that the proceedings of 
this Convention be published in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

Convention then adjourned. 


Afternoon Session. 


Convention called to order at 2 Pp. m., by the 
President. Minutes read and adopted. 

Prof. Wickersuam, Superintendent of Common 
Schools, then addressed the Convention. 

He said he was not in favor of a centralization of 
power in the hands of the State Superintendent 
He did not favor the ftxing of salaries of County 
Superintendents or their appointment by the State 
Superiatendent. He was not opposed to uniformity 
of text-books in counties or even in the State if this 
could be done by some proper committee; but he 
was never in favor of having the State Superinten- 
dent clothed with this power. He was astonished 
to find it stated in the newspapers, that he favored 
such measures. He believed that in a democratic 
government, even school affairs must be conducted 
with reference to the principles of popular govern- 
ment, 

He requested the Superintendents to collect sta- 
tistics from the prisons and almshouses in each 
county of the State, his object being to ascertain 
what influence education has on the morality and 
social condition of the people; directed their atten- 
tion to the importance of correct reports ; express- 
ed confidence in the people’s appreciation of the 
blessings of our Common School System; and di- 
rected the attention of Superintendents to the con- 
dition of the school houses of the State. There was 
a large number of the latter unfit for use, and many 
unprovided with the necessary out-buildings and 
proper furniture. He wished the Superintendents 
to use their influence in favor of good school houses 
and suitable play grounds. 

The great want of our system is well qualified 
teachers. There were now in the State nearly 6000 
teachers who had never read a single book upon the 
subject of teaching. Some of them perhaps were 
not aware of the existence of any such books. 

Superintendents must endeavor to improve the 
qualifications of the teachers. They must encour- 
age and establish Normal Schools. Our Normal 
School System is intended for the preparation of 
teachers for the common schools. We need twelve 
Normal Schools in the State and they can all be 
filled with common school teachers. County Su- 
a ,in counties where there are no regu- 
ar Normal Schools, should establish temporary 
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ones for the education of their teachers; and the 
Superintendents should be at the head of these 
schools. 

He holds no extreme views iu educational matters 
and wishes the people to know “what manner of 
man he is.” Some of his plans for the improvement 
of the system will require legislation and some will 
not. The schools must be better graded. Thiscan 
be done without further legislation. The time has 
come when our towns and villages should have a 
more complete grading of their schools. In every 
village where 75 or more pupils can be got together, 
we needa graded school. Instruction in the higher 
branches could thus be had. History and Physi- 
ology should be introduced and generally taught. 
Grading the schools will tend to make teaching a 
permanent business, by giving teachers permanent 
employment. He wants to do this if he can. 


Another measure which can be carried out with-. 


out legislative action is a more thorough awakening 
of the public mind in regard to educational matters. 
The great work of education can only progress in 
proportion as the mass of the people are interested. 

He thinks the system needs better supervision 
and that the Legislature should authorize the ap- 
pointment of Local Superintendents in every dis- 
trict. These should divide their time between the 
schools of the district. They should be appointed 
by the Directors and be subject to the County Su- 
perintendents. He does not favor the appointment 
of Directors to this office as at present ; thinks the 
best teacherin the district the proper person. The 
County Superintendency has worked untold bless- 
ings in the system, but it can not afford sufficient 
ye 

e need a closer union of all the educational 
agencies of the State. The State should patronize 
a few good colleges, and pass a law authorizing their 
visitation by some State authority, giving them ap- 
propriations from time to time. These Colleges 
should then grant a few free scholarships to the 
most meritorious of the common school pupils. A 
few good academies should also be assisted by the 
State, and should grant in return a limited number 
of free scholarships, thus making an intermediate 
link between the Common Schools and the Colleges. 
By this plan the poorest child of the land might 
be enabled to secure a collegiate education, provid- 
ed he has the necessary talent, energy and perse- 
verance. 

After the conclusion of Prof. Wickersham’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Srrayer,of Clinton, moved that the thanks 
of the Convention be tendered to Prof. Wickersham, 
and that so much of the address as was taken down 
by the secretaries, be furnished for publication to 
the Editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Mr. Ermentrovt, of Berks, offered the following : 

Resolved, That the number of School Directors for each 
district be reduced to three and that they be paid for 
their services. : 

Mr. Armstrona, of Luzerne, moved to amend so 
so that the compensation given to each director 
should not exceed $10 per year, excepting the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Barkter, of Columbia, expressed himself as 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. Armstrona, of Luzerne, explained that he 
feared there might be boards of directors who would 
hold unnecessary meetings and charge for them. 

Mr. Overnott, of Bucks, was decidedly opposed 
to the amendment. If we pay them at all let us 
pay a good day’s wages. The number may be limit- 
ed and I would also limit the amount paid to $40 a 
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year. Directors must sometimes hire men in their 
places when they meet with the Board, and fre- 
—— find it necessary to stop at public houses 
on such occasions, and their expenses are often con- 
siderable. These should be paid. 

Mr. Sueety, of Adams, thought the proposition a 
good one. It is unfair to oblige directors to devote 
time to the schools and refus® them compensation ; 
is also of opinion that the people are ready fcralaw 
of that kind. 

Mr. SHoemaxker, of Franklin, moved to amend 
the amendment so as to pay each director $1.50 per 
day for time spent in official duties, the Secretaries 
to be excepted from the provision. The amendment 
to the amendment was accepted, after which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Ermentrovt, of Berks, moved to amend by 
striking out the clause of the resolution reducing 
the number of directors. Not seconded. 

Mr. ArmstronG then spoke in favor of reducing 
the number. 

Mr. Gitcurist, of Washington, thinks good di- 
rectors do not want to be paid, but he thinks the 
expenses incurred in attending the annual conven- 
tion should be paid. He thinks the system of direc- 
tors as in present use should be changed, and favors 
a loval board of control for each school, subordinate 
to the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Persons, of Crawford, thinks the expense is 
an objection to the six directors. ‘The business is 
usually done by three or four, and he finds three a 
sufficient number. 

Mr. Swartz, of Cumberland, moved to lay it on 
the table. A call for the yeas and nays resulted as 
follows : 

Yeas—Adams, Allegheny, Berks, Chester, Clearfield, 
Cumberland, Dauphin, Delaware, Franklin, McKean, 
Montgomery, Northampton, Schuylkill, Somerset, Wash- 
ington and Wayne.—16. 

Noays—Bradford, Bucks, Cambria, Carbon, Centre, 
Crawford, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, 
Northumberland, Perry, Potter, Susquehanna, Westmore- 
land, Wyoming and York—18., 

Mr. Suoemaker, of Franklin, moved to amend by 
making the number of directors six. Not agreed to. 

Mr. Hovck, of Lebanon, moved to amend so that 
the number of days for which compensation be al- 
lowed, be limited to 13 days per year, and the com- 
pensation, except to the Secretaries, be $2 per day. 

Mr. Macge moved to amend the amendment so 
as to fix it at $1.50 per day. Agreed to. 

The question then recurring upon Mr. Hovck’s 
amendment, as amendedpy Mr. Macer. It was agreed 
to, after which the original resolution as now amend- 
ed was passed. 

, The following resolution was then offered by the 
Business Committee. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Legislature the 
propriety of authorizing the appointment of Local Super- 
intendents. 

Prof. WickersHAM, State Superintendent, explain- 
ed that the law allows the Secretary compensation 
and authorizes the Board by one or more of its 
number to visit the schools. ‘The District or Local 
Superintendency is based upon these two provisions. 
He did not press this matter, but was willing thata 
vote should be taken upon it. 

Mr. Persons, of Crawford, thinks directors are 
not always competent to perform the duties of Local 
Superintendent. 

Mr. Watson, of Susquehanna, is of opinion that 
we are not yet ready for the Local Superintendency. 

The resolution was then on motion of Mr. Orrren- 
FIELD, of Somerset, laid upon the table. 
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Mr. Haupt then offered the following: 

Resolved, That candidates for the County Superinten- 
dency be required to report to the State Superintendent 
for examination. 


Laid upon the table. 

Mr. Gitcurist, of Washington, from the Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Certificates, read the report of 
that committee. 

The report was accepted and the committee dis- 
charged after which the report was unanimously 
adopted without discussion. 

Mr. Hovck, from the Committee on Statistics, 
asked for time for the completion of their report 
and said they would report to the School Depart- 
ment in a few days. On motion adjourned. 


Evening Session. 


The Convention was called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
then read the following : 

Resolved, That upon the fidelity, efficiency, and energy 
of County Superintendents in the discharge of their duties 
depends, in a very large measure, the usefulness of the 
office. 

Resolved, That this opportunity of mutual intercourse, 
and interchange of views upon the wants of our common 
school system, has inspired us with increased vigor for a 
more faithful performance of the duties of our office ; and 
that we pledge ourselves to co-operate with the School 
Department and each other, in perfecting our system of 
common school education and rendering it more efficient. 

Resolved, That we will ever hold in grateful remem- 
brance the services of our late State Superintendents, the 
Hon. C. R. Copurn and Deputy Hon. 8. P. Bares, and 
rejoice in the thought, that in a green old age, they can 
enjoy the consolation of knowing that they have fought 
a good fight in the cause of education, in the face of a 
great civil conflict existing in the country during their 
term of office. 

Resolved, That this Convention hereby expresses its 
satisfaction with the appointment to the State Superin- 
tendency, of the Hon. J. P. WicKERSHAM, and that he has 
our most cordial sympathy and co-operation in all proper 
efforts to make our common schools the pride and boast 
of the Keystone State. 

Resolved, That our thanks are justly due all the officers 
of this Convention, but more especially the Secretaries for 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in which they have 
performed their onerous and uncompensated duties. 

Stesolved, That the reporters of the Philadelphia Press 
and Jnquirer, and the publishers theréof, are entitled to 
our thanks for the services they have rendered to the com- 
mon school cause in collecting and laying before our 
constituents the deliberations of this body. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be pre- 
sented to the Philadelphia & Erie, Pennsylvania Central, 
Northern Central, and Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Companies for their generous liberality in passing ‘mem- 
bers over their respective roads at greatly reduced fare. 

fesolved, That our thanks are due the proprietors of the 
State Capital Hotel and Bolton House of this city, for the 
very satisfactory manner in which they have entertained 
us at a large reduction from their usual charges, and 
that we commend their kindness and hospitality to the 
traveling community. 

These resolutions were considered separately and 
adopted. 

Mr. Wooprvrr, from the Committee on Changes 
in the School Law, then read a synopsis of the 
changes recommended by this Convention. 

On the proposition to change the beginning of 
the school year from the June Ist to July Ist, 
considerable discussion was had but the proposition 
was finally lost and no change recommended. 

After the conclusion of the report Mr. Suor- 
MAKER moved that it be accepted. Agreed to. 

The report on changes in the schopl law being 
now before the Convention, 
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Mr. Doutuett expressed his views in regard to 
professional certificates. Hesaid they were astand- 
ing abomination in the system. 

Mr. Armstrone held similar views. 

Mr. Ramso, of Montgomery, fears the suppression 
of them would drive many good teachers out of the 
profession. 

Mr. Cornrortn, of McKean, thinks the proposed 
cancellation of all professional certificates is not 
intended to operate against the good teachers, but 
will have a tendency to drive out those whose quali- 
fications are poor but who, from various causes, 
managed to get professional certificates. Those 
who were deserving would soon receive equivalent 
certificates nnder the new order of things, - thus 
placing them above their incompetent brethren. 

Mr. Persons, of Crawford, thinks no injustice 
would be done to any one. The dignity of the pro- 
fessional certificate would be vindicated. He thinks 
there should be discretionary power lodged in the 
County Superintendent as to whose certificates 
should be exempt from cancellation. 

Mr. Overuott, of Bucks, thinks the Superinten- 
dents should have no discretionary power. There 
is danger of too much leniency on the part of the 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks, thinks public opinion 
is generally correct in regard to a teacher’s compe- 
tency. We should try to keep in mind that we 
don’t know every thing ourselves. He is opposed 
to what some have called “wiping them ail out.” 
We have aremedy. We can annul when convinced 
of a teacher’s incompetency. There is no necessity 
for changing the law. 

The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Cuvssvuck of Bradford, read a report on the 
County Superintendent’s note book. Onmotion, the 
report was accepted and the Committee discharged. 
The report was then adopted. 

Mr. Dovruetr offered a resolution asking the 
Department to prepare certain blank-books fcr the 
use of County Superintendents which was agreed to- 

Mr. Dovruerr, moved that the Department be 
requested to prepare a book for the collection of 
certain statistics. 

Mr. Swartz, of Cumberland, made some remarks 
suggesting that teachers report statistical informa- 
tion to the County Superintendents at the end of 
the term. 

Mr. Connon, of Cambria, said that he appreciated 
the importance of correct statistics but thought they 
could never be correct so long as they are derived 
through the present channel. He suggested that 
teachers report to County Superintendents monthly 
and that the statistics embodied in these monthly 
reports of teachers be tabularized in a book pre- 
pared for the purpose. He then requested the mem- 
bers to examine blank forms for the purpose, pre- 
pared and submitted to the Department by himself. 

The resolution of Mr. Dourusrr was adopted. 

Mr. Dovruert then returned thanks to the Con- 
vention for kindness and courtesy toward him as 
President, and apologized for not reading his report 
on City and County Superintendencies. 

Mr. Erwentrovt, of Berks, moved that the State 
Superintendent be encourdged to call a similar 
Convention next year. Agreed to. 


Some discussion ensued in regard to the time of 
holding the next convention, but resulted in yothing 
definite. 

Some remarks were then made by Prof. WickEr- 
suaM, after which and prayer by Rev. GiLcurist, 
the Convention adjourned szne die. 
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Hevort of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 





To THE SENATE AND Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES OF TIE 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA : 

Gentlemen :—Upon assuming control of the 
School Department on the first day of November 
last, I found the annual report, as prepared by 
my predecessor, Hon. C. R. CoBURN, in such a 
state of forwardness, that I deemed it best to pre- 
sent it as a whole, and it will be found in the 
proper place. I take the present opportunity, 
however, to re-capitulate some of the most im- 
portant facts mentioned in that report, and to 
communicate some views of my own. It is hoped 
that the whole will serve to impart needed infor- 
mation in regard to the working of our system of 
common schools, and lead to the adoption of wise 
measures for its improvement. 

Statistics. 


The most important facts contained in Mr. 
Coburn’s report, are the following : 

There were, in the school year of 1865, 1,863 
school districts in the State, 13,146 schools, 16,144 
teachers, and 725,512 pupils, with an average at- 
tendance of 478,066. The total cost of the school 
system for the entire State, including taxes levied 
and State appropriation, was for the year $4,195,- 
258 57. 

The increase in the number of school districts 
was 26; in the number of schools, 225; in the 
number of children attending school, 19,932 ; in 
the average attendance at school, 18,945 ; and in 
the total cost of the system $581,020 02. 

Not including Philadelphia, the increase in the 
percentage of attendance was .003 ; in the aver- 
age length of term, one day ; in the average cost 
of tuition per month, four cents ; in the number 
of male teachers, 493 ; in the number of female 
teachers, 62; in the salaries of male teachers, 
$2 52; in the salaries of female teachers, $2 10 ; 
in the cost of tuition, $220,743 67 ; in the cost of 
fuel and contingencies, $48,071 35 ; and in pur- 
chasing grounds, building, renting and repairing 
houses, $222,209 72. 

From these statistics, it may be seen that our 
school system, recovering from the disastrous con- 
sequences of the war, is again advancing. By 
their magnificent contributions to sustain it, the 
people seem to have confidence in the system, and 
its steady improvement may reasonably be ex- 
pected in the future. The system is indeed assum- 
ing immense proportions. With nearly three 
quarters of a million of pupils in our schools, 
with an annual expenditure of over four millions 
of dollars for school purposes, and with little less 
than thirty thousand school officers engaged in 
the work of teaching and supervision, great pro- 
gress ought to be made, not J in promoting all 
<inds of material prosperity, but in advancing 
the higher interests of civilization. Looking 
broadly over the field, is the system effectin all 
the good that ought to be expected of it ? With 
the knowledge it imparts and the intellect it ener- 

izes, does it give due culture to the moral nature ? 
8 it lessening crime ? Is it promoting virtue ? 
Is it making our people more happy? Earnest 
men, admitting the power of the common school, 
are asking these questions, and we ought to be 
able to answer them—we ought to know whither 
this great intellectual ship is drifting, freighted 


as it is, with its rich cargo of human souls. I 
cannot doubt that the answer will be favorable to 
common schools ; and it is my intention in my 
next report, if possible, to present, in addition to 
the usual statistics, such other statistics as Imay 
be able to collect, tending to show the relation of 
education to labor, poverty, crime, intemperance, 
insanity, length of life, &c. This effort will open 
up a great question of social science, and any aid 
from any quarter will be gladly received. 

From the annual statistical table, there may be 
gathered some very encouraging facts, but for the 
sake of calling special attention to them, I will 
now mention certain things as they appear in 
that table, which go to show that the system, in 
its practical operation, still stands in much need 
of improvement. The county superintendents 
report that the number of school houses in the 
State unjit for use, ig 1,845; the number without 
out-houses, 4,545; the number with insufficient 
grounds or grounds unsuitably improved, 6,210 ; 
the number with injurious furniture, 1,916; the 
number with insujjicient furniture, 3,972; the 
number wholly without apparatus, 1,847 ; the num- 
ber that have not adopted uniform text-books, 2,- 
012 ; the number of persons examined who had 
never taught school, 2,160; the number examined 
who had taught less that a year, 2,522; and about 
one-half of the whole number of teachers examined 
had never read a book on the subject of teaching. 
These facts need no comment, but what a work 
they indicate for the earnest and intelligent school 
officer ! 

Recommendations. 

Mr. Coburn recommends that the minimum 
time for which the schools are now required by 
law to be kept open be increased ; that a larger 
State appropriation be made ; that more caution 
be observed in passing local and special laws re- 
lating to schools ; that the law giving county aid 
to teachers’ institutes, now in existence in eight 
counties, be made general ; and that an appro- 
priation, to be distributed in a manner similar to 
that adopted last year, be made to the several 
State Normal schools, and in addition, an appro- 
priation of $5,000 be given to the State Normal 
school of the Third district, located at Kutztown, 
Berks county. In all these recommendations I 
cordially concur. 

Additional Recommendations. 

Omitting many matters of less importance, I 
desire in this place to name four things which are 
greatly needed at this time to enable our school 
system to produce its best results. They are: 

1. The better grading of schools. —A school ina 
thinly settled rural district cannot be graded. In 
such a school it is necessary to teach large pupils 
and small pupils ; those who are learning arith- 
metie, grammar, and history, and those who are 
just beginning to learn to read ; but it is always 
done at great disadvantage. It has been well 


said, ‘‘ That an ungraded school is an imperfect 
school.’? Wherever a sufficient number of pupils 
can be brought together, it is very much better 
and cheaper to grade the schools—better, because 
it provides a way in which the higher branches 
can be taught, and it renders classification more 
easy and teaching more eflective ; and cheaper, 
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because with the same number of pupils it does 
not require the same teaching force. For ex- 
ample, in a certain village there are two hundred 
children to attend a school. The schools are un- 
graded, and it is necessary to have four of them, 
with four teachers. Each teacher, has a few 
pupils in the higher parts of the studies pursued 
in common schools, and a considerable number of 
poorer scholars below them. The directors of the 
district now conclude to sell the old school houses, 
and build a new house large enough to accommo- 
date all the children of the village. They will 
then need one grammer school for the more ad- 
vanced pupils, and two primary schools. They 
can thus dispense with one teacher, and the other 
three will have fewer classes to teach, and can 
consequently make better preparation for their 
work than before. In such a school the higher 
branches can be readily taught, and permanent 
employment could be given, at least, to the 
Principal of the school. 

Every locality in the State, where seventy-five 
pupils can be conveniently brought together, 
ought to have its graded school. In no other 
way can the system provide for its own expansion 
or supply itself with a full corps of professional 
teachers. Towns and thickly settled neighbor- 
hoods have now queeeety a suflicient number of 
school houses. To build more would be a ca- 
lamity. We must carry on the work of grading 
aliie. It is our next step in advance. 1t is 
believed that in several of our larger cities the 
schools are imperfectly graded, and it is known 
that hundreds of towns and villages are suffering 
for the want of it. Let the work begin here, and, 
thence, spread out into the rural districts. We 
have but 1,921 graded schools in the State ; there 
ought to be three times that number. 

To help on this work of grading the schools, 
some instructions to school officers, giving the 
best plans of grading, will be issued from this De- 
partment as soon as they can be prepared. 

2. The more complete supervision of the schools. 
The work of school supervision in Pennsylvania 
is now done by four agencies. 

First. By this Department. The oflicers em- 
ployed in the School Department are a Superin- 
tendent, a Deputy Superintendent, three clerks, 
and a messenger. 

Second, By the county superintendents. County 
superintendents were first elected in this State in 
1854, and it is not claiming too much for the office 
to say that it has vitalized the whole system. To 
it, more than to any other agency, or to all other 
agencies combined, we owe our educational pro- 
gress during the last twelve years. 

Third, By the school directors. There are six 
school directors in every school district in the 
State, a little less than one director for each 
school. These officers have charge of the local 
interests of the schools, and two of them are elec- 
ted —_ in every district. 

Fourth, By the district superintendents. It 
has been decided that under our present school 
laws a board of school directors may appoint one 
of their number to act as district superintendent, 
and pay him a salary. Accurate reports of the 
number thus appointed have not been made to 
this Department, but, unfortunately, it must be 
very small. 

aluable as all of these agencies are, they do 
not, and eannot perform the necessary work of 
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supervising the schools. The commander of an 
army finds it necessary to inspect, almost daily, 
every manandevery musket. Our great railroad 
companies have general superintendents and 
special superintendents, and, in addition, employ 
men to watch every mile and guard every bridge. 
Not until we have school supervision as close 
and complete, will our system produce its best 
fruits. 

There ought to be at least one additional officer 
connected with the School Department. As 
much work outside of the rooms of the School 
Department as the officers now employed can per- 
form will be cheerfully done, but unless the force 
in the Department be increased, a great many 
things that need doing must be left undone. If 
an additional officer be allowed, he might be 
called Field Deputy Superintendent, to distin- 
guish his position from that of the Office Deputy 
Superintendent, a title which might appropriately 
be given to the present Deputy Superintendent. 
The duties of this officer should be to visit the 
several counties and supervise the work of the 
county superintendents, harmonizing and infu- 
sing spirit into it ; to attend teachers’ institutes, 
and deliver addresses to the people on the subject 
of education ; and, as far as possible, to inspect 
the Normal schools and other institutions in which 
the State has an interest, and examine into the 
working of the system in the principal cities and 
towns of the State, making suggestions every- 
where in regard to its improvement. 

After much reflection, I do not see that any 
material change, likely to be profitable, can be 
made in the present law relating to the mode of 
electing county superintendents, or in the duties 
now enjoined upon them. Certain I am that 
these officers ought not to be appointed by any 
central State authority. That policy was long 
since discarded in the main with respect to other 
county officers, and would not be tolerated by 
the people with respect to county superintendents. 
The evil that results from the people’s choosing 
their own school officers is the same that arises 
from the people’s doing anything for themselves. 
The people must be trusted to elect their own 
rulers, or republicanism will prove a failure. 
Besides, the people can do it better than a Gov- 
ernor or a State Superintendent; and, if they 
make mistakes, they will learn to avoid them by 
experience. 

The principal duties of the county superintend- 
ents are to examine teachers, to visit schools, 
and to hold teachers’ institutes and educational 
meetings. If a county superintendent performs 
his other duties, in a vast majority of the coun- 
ties of the State he can make but one short visit 
to each school under his jurisdiction in a year. 
Even such visits can be made exceedingly profit- 
able, and they ought to be continued, but the 
schools need a@ supervision more frequent and 
more detailed. 

The local supervision of the schools, so far as 
it cannot be performed by the county superin- 
tendents, is devolved by law upon the school di- 
rectors, who are required to visit the schools of 
their respective districts, by one or more of their 
number, at least once a month. But it is simply 
to give expression to a well known fact, to say, 
that in but comparatively few instances is this 
duty fully and intelligently discharged. The di- 
rectors receive no compensation for their services, 
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they must hold frequent meetings for the trans- 
action of business, and they do not often feel that 
they can > sere much time for the visitation of 
schools. sides, having never made teaching a 
study, it is nothing to their discredit that in 
many cases they have not the professional know- 

-ledge to enable them to notice and correct what 
may be wrong in the management of the schools 
under their care. 

The district superintendency was designed to 
enable the direetors to perform, by a paid agent, 
duties which they could not conveniently perform 
themselves. This provision would seem to be a 
wise one, one that would commend itself to the 
good common sense of business men, but it either 
has not been perfectly understood or proper- 
ly appreciated. Perhaps, the reason of its failure 
consists in the fact that a district superintendent 
must be a regular member of the board of direc- 
tors, and cannot often be a professional teacher. 

To remedy the defective local supervision of 
our schools, the time has perhaps come for an 
amendment to the school law, providing for the 
election of an officer to be called a local superin- 
tendent. If so, each county should be divided 
into local superintendent districts, each contain- 
ing about twenty or twenty-five schools, and the 
school directors of each of these districts should 
be authorized by law to elect, once a year, a local 
superintendent, who should always be a well 

ualified teacher, and not a member of the board. 

he duties of this officer should be, as agent for 
the directors, to inspect all the school property 
and visit all the schools of the district once a 
month, to give such instruction as might be need- 
ed in the art of teaching, to the teacher of cach 
school, and to conduct the distri¢t institutes ; he 
also might act as clerk for the board or boards of 
directors of his district, and should make month- 
ly reports to them and to the proper county super- 
intendent. This change contemplates making 
the duties of boards of directors mainly legisla- 
tive in their character, and constituting the local 
superintendent their executive officer. If carried 
out, it would relieve the county superintendents 
of some of their more detailed labors, and the 
school directors from the duty of frequent school 
visitations. 

The necessity of supervision is most felt in our 
cities and towns. Every city or town, with over 
five thousand inhabitants, ought to have a super- 
intendent of schools. A superintendent in a city 
or town, of under ten thousand inhabitants, 
might spend a portion of his time in teaching, but 
in a city or town, of over ten thousand inhabit- 
ants, he should devote his time entirely to the 
work of supervision. Of our large cities and 
towns, Pottsville, Scranton, Easton, and Reading 
are the only ones known to have city superin- 
tendents. Surely, the time cannot be far distant 
when such superintendents will be appointed in 
Lancaster, Harrisburg, Erie, Allentown, Wil- 
liamsport, York and Norristown, if not in places 
of less population. Pittsburg, including Alle- 
gheny and Birmingham, should have two superin- 
tendents, and Philadelphia would find it good 
economy, as well as wise policy, to employ at 
least five such officers. . 

3. More ample provision for improving the quali- 
fications of teachers.—Doubtless, under the in- 
fluence of Normal schools and other similar agen- 
cies, the qualifications of teachers have greatly 
improved during the past few years; but they 
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are still much below the proper standard, and 
notwithstanding all that has been done, good 
teachers remain the great want of the system. 
Let facts tell the story. Of the whole number of 
persons examined as teachers in the year 1865, 
12,171 received provisional certificates, and 388 
professional certificates, and 1,351 were rejected. 
The large number of provisional certilicates given 
indicates either a general want of scholarship, or 
of experience, or of both. It indicates no doubt 
a want of both, for the average grade of such cer- 
tificates in the State was 24 in a scale of 5, and 
this average was probably rather too high than 
too low, and there were, as previously stated, 4,- 
682 teachers who had either never taught at all, 
or had taught less than one year, 5,641 who had 
never read a book relating to their profession, 
and 10,336 who had never attended any kind of a 
Normal school, either State or private. The 
average age of all the teachers examined was 
twenty-three and a third years. 

What can be done to remedy this state of 
affairs? The inducement of longer terms and 
better salaries must be held out to teachers. 
Scarcely more than one-half, certainly not more 
than two-thirds of those who teach our schools 
one year, remain to teach them the next. Well 
qualified teachers are constantly leaving the pro- 
fession and inexperienced ones are constantly 
taking their places, and in this state of things no 
rapid rise in the general standard of qualifications 
is possible. The only remedy for this evil is 
longer terms and better salaries. In salaries 
there was a gratifying increase in 1865, but the 
length of term remains almost stationary. 

As agencies in the work, our State Normal 
schools must be encouraged to devote their whole 
attention to educating teachers, and teachers 
must be encouraged to attend them. It must be 
made their interest to exclude all academical 
students. Similar schools must be established in 
parts of the State now without them. From facts 
now in possession of this Department, it is beliey- 
ed that full four thousand teachers in the State 
would now attend State Normal schools every 
year for a longer or shorter time, if these schools 
were poet bw | located and efficiently manned. 
This work must be pushed forward, and as a be- 
ginning, it is recommended that county superin- 
tendents establish Normal institutes or tempo- 
rary Normal schools in their respective counties, 
not supplied with State Normal schools, to con- 
tinue in session six, eight, or ten weeks, or longer. 
It is best for county superintendents to manage 
such institutes in their official capacity, but for 
performing such a duty, they ought not, except 
in peculiar circumstances, to receive any compen- 
sation in addition to their regular salaries. 

The ordinary county institutes must be con- 
tinued, and where possible, made more efficient. 
Some counties are noticed which do not hold 
them, and others keep them in session so short a 
time as to accomplish little good. 

The district institute where abandoned ought to 
be revived. There can be no valid objection to 
holding them as formerly required by law, except 
that of inconvenience in attending them, especi- 
ally on the part of lady teachers in the country ; 
but surely a little professional zeal would over- 
come this objection. If local superintendents be 
appointed as suggested on another page of this 
report, they would make the district institute at 
oace efficient. 
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& Teachers must study more educational books 
and read more educational journals. Such pro- 
fessional ignorance as the examinations of the 
county superintendents reveal is really shameful. 
Well qualified teachers ought to protest against 
the employment of such novices, and school of- 
ficers ought to insist upon more preparation for 
the important work of the school room. Though 
something equivalent to the provisional certifi- 
cates now granted to teachers must be continued 
for some time to come, county superintendents 
should press the standard upwards. It is better 
even that some schools be closed than that in- 
competent teachers should be employed. A gra- 
dual rise in the qualifications required of teachers 
will work incalculable good both to teachers and 
to schools. 

4. Greater efforts to awaken popular interest in 
education.—All safe measures for the improve- 
ment of our common schools must have a basis 
in a favorable public sentiment. These schools 
emanate from the people, and their condition 
must be an expression of the people’s will. A 
people thoroughly aroused to the importance of 
education would soon put an end to all reason- 
able complaints respecting poor school grounds 
and school houses, inconvenient school furniture, 
and unqualified teachers. The salaries of skilful 
teachers would then be liberal, the school term 
sufficiently long, the schools properly graded, and 
school supervision all that could be desired. Pro- 
gress in the improvement of schools is slow, be- 
cause a stream cannot rise higher than its foun- 
tain, because it requires time and patictice to 
leaven with intelligence the heavy lump of ignor- 
ant humanity. 

With brave hearts, let this work be engaged in. 
The Press may be made a powerful auxiliary in 
spreading facts relating to education before the 

ople. Not an editor in the State will refuse to 
publish brief, pithy accounts of educational meet- 
tings, of superintendents’ visits, or of school ex- 
aminations. Some of them are willing to devote 
a column, weekly, to matters relating to educa- 
tion. School oflicers and persons interested in 
education must write more, and let the word edu- 
cation be rung in the ears of the people until they 
know what it means. 

The Pulpit ought to be enlisted in the good 
work. Surely, the fact is patent enough that the 
education of the masses of the American people 
must, at least for long years to come, be educa- 
ted by the agency of common schools. Private 
schools of all kinds dwindle away before them 
when well conducted. Whether we have hit 
upon the best possible system or otherwise, it isa 
system that seems: to meet the wants of the peo- 
ple, and it is plainly destined to prevail over all 
others. Accepting this fact, hundreds of clergy- 
men are looking about to see if there is no way 
in which they can help on the work of educating 
the people. If they wait for an invitation, let 
them wait no longer. Others have found their 
opportunity and are using it greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both schooland church. If the pulpit 
speak out in favor of the common school move- 
ment, we can soon make moral and religious in- 
struction occupy a more prominent place in our 
teaching, and the whole system will gain an ad- 
ditional tie to bind it to the hearts of the people. 

Public educational meetings should be held all 
over the State. The patrons of schools should be 
asked to visit them. Superintendents should in- 
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v-ie citizens to attend their examinations, and go 
with them in their visitations. Teachers should 
become missionaries for the good of the cause. 
Much ought to be accomplished in awakening 
public attention to the work we have in hand, 
with the force at our command, if all prove good 
soldiers. We have sixty-five county superintend- 
ents, over eleven thousand directors, and sixteen 
thousand teachers, and this army fighting ina 
cause like that which aims to effect an end so 
beneficent as that of the education of a whole peo- 
ple, cheered onward by all good men, and smiled 
on by Heaven, ought to be invincible. Once con- 
vince the people that it is their interest, their 
honor, and their glory to have good schools, and 
the victory is won. 
A Classification of the Educational In- 
stitutions of the State. 


All the educational institutious of Pennsylvania 
may be divided into three great classes: first, 
those which are not under State control, or de- 
pendent upon State aid ; second, those which are 
partially under State control, or partially depend- 
ent upon State aid ; and, third, those which are 
wholly under State control, ox wholly dependent 
upon State aid. 

The first class has three divisions: Colleges, 
academies and seminaries, and private common 
schools. 

The second class includes Normal schools, as 
organized in this State, and charitable institu- 
tions of various kinds, such as schools for the 
idiotic, asylums for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
and insane, houses of refuge or reformatories, 
and, perhaps, the lately established schools for 
the education and maintenance of the orphan 
children of soldiers and sailors. Possibly, also, 
the State penitentiaries should be included in 
this class, since the philanthrophy-of the age is 
making them as much schools of reform as places 
of punishment. 

The third class embraces free common schools 
of all grades. 


The Educational Institutions which are 
not under State control or dependent 
upon State aid. 


Colleges. —The Legislature of Pennsylvania has 
granted charters giving the right to confer de- 
grees to over thirty literary institutions. Some 
of these, there is reason to think, never organiz- 
ed under their charters, a number of them hav- 
ing gone into operation eventually failed, and 
several now in operation, although colleges by 
legislative enactment are scarcely more than 
good academies. This loose manner of granting 
college charters ought not to continue. It de- 
grades the name, and is most unjust to those 
institutions which are truly colleges. Indeed, 
the Legislature ought to do something to right 
the wrong that has already been done. 

Thirteen institutions have at times made reports 
to this Department under the head of colleges. 
Whether all of these are properly so called, facts 
are wanting here to determine, and it is likely 
that some deserving institutions have failed to re- 
port. No reports have ever been received from 
the Girard college for orphans, located in Phila- 
delphia, which, however, strictly speaking, is not 
a college; from the Polytechnic college, a very 
deserving professional school, located in the same 
city; nor from the Agricultural college, located 
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in Centre county, an institution which has re- 
ceived large gratuities from the State, and is now 
understood to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Conclusions, therefore, based upon the statistics 
in possession of the Department, can only approx- 
imate the truth. It cannot be very far wrong, 
however, to say that the whole number of stu- 
dents, graduated at the colleges of Pennsylvania, 
is 7,000 ; that the number of students, in attend- 
ance at the colleges of the State, is 2,000 ; that of 
these, 1,000 are in preparatory departments, or 
are pursuing an irregular or partial course of 
study ; that the number of volumes in all the 
college libraries is 110,000; that the value of the 
apparatus in colleges is $60,000.00; that the 
annual income of all the colleges, from tuition, is 
$55,000.00 : and from invested funds $50,000.00 ; 
and that their endowment has been increased 
within the last two years $500,000.00. This last 
item does not include the magnificent donation 
of over $500,000.00, made by the Hon. Asa 
Packer, to found a new institution, to be called 
the Lehigh University, nor the contribution of 
some $150,000.00, made by members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, to erect buildings for a college, 
to be called Swarthmore. 

These statistics are, as a whole, presented with 
little satisfaction. That a State like ours, with 
uncounted wealth and a population of three and 
a half millions of people, should have done, or be 
doing, nothing more to promote the interests of 
collegiate education among us, is to me a source 
of humiliation, especially when coupled with the 
fact that smal! sister Commonwealths have far 
outstripped us in this regard. The State has a 
deep interest in her colleges. To them she must 
look for liberal scholarship and generous culture. 
We may justly boast of our common schools, but 
they cannot, in our présent social condition, com- 
plete the work of education. Broad-minded 
scholars are wanted in every ayocation in lile. 
The State needs their services ; they grace the 
professions ; they give tone and character to so- 
ciety ; they diffuse light around them. The true 
wealth of the human mind is not found on its 
surface, but in its lowest depths, and the hand of 
education ought to reach down there and de- 
velop it. 

Holding these views, I am glad to know that 
some of our leading colleges have lately succeed- 
ed in considerably increasing their endowments 
and facilities for instruction, and that others are 
making an effort to do so. May they all meet 
with abundant success. May many large-heart- 
ed men like Packer be found aniong our own citi- 
zens, and may some kind Providence send to us 
a Peabody, to bless our colleges with rich dona- 
tions. 

Acadenies and Seminaries.—Under the head of 
academies and seminaries, is designed to be em- 
braced ail that class of institutions of lower grade 
than the colleges, managed by private individuals, 
or by corporations, which impart instruction ofa 
higher order than that given at public common 
schools. Most of them are boarding schools, but 
they génerally admit day scholars. Some of 
them admit none but pupils somewhat advanced 
in their studies, while,others admit mere begin- 
ners. 

The statistics in the possession of the Depart- 
ment, relating to this class of institutions, are 
very incomplete, as from many of them no re- 
ports were received ; but the thirty-five institu- 
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tions making reports, had, during the past year, 
5,267 students, of whom 2,873 were day scholars, 
and these were instructed by 206 teachers. There 
were in their libraries 20,044 volumes, and the 
value of their apparatus was $5,410.00. The 
whole value of the property belonging to them 
was $520,035.00. It appears that 824 of their 
pupils were preparing to become teachers, but 
this class of pupils will most likely soon be trans- 
ferred to their proper Normal schools, where 
they belong. 

So far as academies and seminaries fill a place 
which cannot be filled by the common schools, 
and all the best of them do fill such a place, they 
are doing a good work, and ought to be encour- 
aged. The time will probably never come when 
common schools can be so well graded in rural 
districts, as to furnish instruction in the higher 
branches of learning, necessary to fit young men 
to enter college, to engage in complicated kinds 
of business, or to take a leading part in the af- 
fairs of society. Young ladies can now obtain a 
higher education in no other class of institutions, 
On the whole, I look for this class of institutions 
to improve in quality, if not increase in numbers, 
as our common school system grows better, and 
their function will hardly be less important in 
the future than in the past. 

Private Common Schools.—There is a class of 
schools in the State, of lower grade than acade- 
mies and seminaries proper, and I call them pri- 
rate common schools. Their pupils are mostly 
day scholars, and they give instruction almost 
exclusively in the elementary branches. Some of 
them are connected with churches, and others 
are supported by people who like to be exclusive. 
The county superintendents report their number 
for the past year at 862, with 30,123 pupils, and 
1,045 teachers, It is probable, however, that 
some of the schools reported as private, are also 
reported as academies or seminaries. Little can 
be said in favor of this class of schools. They 
have no legitimate place in our school system, 
and often stand in the way of its success ; but 
people have a right to establish them, and no 
prudent person will attempt to interfere with it. 
Educational Institutions which are par- 

tially under State Control and par- 
tially Dependent upon State Aid. 

Normal Schools.—The Normal school law of 
1857, divided the State into twelve Normal dis- 
tricts, and contemplates the establishment of a 
Normal school in each district. Four schools 
have been recognized as State Normal schools, 
under this law, by the proper authorities, one at 
Millersville, Lancaster county, in the Second dis- 
trict, in 1859; one at Edinboro’, Erie county, in 
the Twelfth district, in 1861 ; one at Manstield, 
Tioga county, in the Fifth district, jn 1562 ; and 
one at Kutztown, Berks county, in the Third dis- 
trict, within the present year. Other districts, it 
is understood, are preparing to put schools in 
operation at an early day. 

There are those who think that twelve State 
Normal schools are too many. Whether this 
opinion is correct or not, depends entirely upon 
the object the Legislature had in view in enact- 
ing the Normal school law. If that object was 
to prepare for their work, as fully as possible, 
successive classes of temporary teachers, like 
those who now teach the most of our schools, 
twelve schools are rather too few than two many, 
A suflicient number of persons who are not sure 
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they will make teaching a permanent business, 
but who intend to teach for a longer or shorter 
time, would now resort to State Normal schools, 
if properly located and well managed, to fill 
twelve of them to overilowing. But if the object 
was to furnish thorough professional instruction 
to the few who choose, teaching as a business for 
life, and who desire to fit themselves for positions 
as teachers in high schools, academies, and col- 
leges, or as principles and superintendents of 
schools, one school, instead of twelve, is all that 
is needed. But if these objects are worthy the 
encouragement of the State ; and, perhaps, the 
time may come when our Normal schools will be 
so organized as to effect, more completely than at 
present, the first, and when the second will be 
accomplished by the establishment of a Normal 
college. 

According to the reports received at this De- 
partment, the whole number of students who at- 
tended the Normal schools at Millersville, Edin- 
boro’, and Mansfield, up to September, 1865, was 
5,057, and the whole number of graduates was 
118. The number of students who attended 
these institutions during thr school year of 1865, 
was 2,010, of whom 467 were in the several model 
schools, and the number who graduated at the 
recent commencements was 43. Of the 1,543 
students in the Normal schools, 523 designed to 
become teachers at Edinboro’ and Mansfield, and 
Millersville did not report, but would probably 
add 400 to the number, making in all 923. 

Of the 118 graduates of these schools, 111 taught 
after graduating, 20 who taught at first, have 
left the profession, and 3 are deceased. This is 
quite a satisfactory answer to the question as to 
whether Normal school graduates continue as 
teachers. But as before hinted, the great good 
that these schools have done, and are doing, does 
not so much arise from the small number of stu- 
dents they graduate as teachers, and these in 
many places seem like cities set upon hills, as 
from the hundreds of undergraduates who attend 
them every year, and whose ability to teach is 
much increased by the studies they pursue, the 
knowledge of teaching they get, and the life they 
lead at these schools. On the whole, it may be 
safely said, that State Normal schools fill a place 
in our general school system recognized as essen- 
tial to its success by all those who have reflected 
upon the subject. 

The policy the State has pursued towards these 
institutions, is to grant to each, at intervals, $15,- 
000.00, to be used in purchasing ground and erec- 
ting and furnishing buildings, and after the 
schools had fairly gone into operation, to allow, 
under certain conditions, to each pupil designing 
to become a teacher, fifty cents per week, and to 
all graduates pledging themselves to teach two 
full years in the common schools of the State, 
fifty dollars, Under this arrangement, pupils 
entering one of the State Normal school, and be- 
ing prepared to take up the studies of the Nor- 
mal course proper, receive ninety-two dollars from 
the State, a sum more than equivalent to the 
average cost of tuition in these schools when paid 
by the pupils themselves. Disabled soldiers or 
sailors, or orphan children, whose fathers lost 
their lives in the service of the country, receive 
twice as much per week as ordinary students. 
This policy seems eminently wise, as it first helps 
the people build Normal schools, and then helps 
teachers in attending them, 
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There are, however, certain serious defects in the 
Normal school law of the State, and certain grave 
mistakes being made in operating the schools under 
it, to which in due time the attention of the Legis- 
lature will bé called. They are now sufficientl 
obvious to the discerning eye, and further experi- 
ence will render them plain to everybody. In the 
meantime, in order to act with the concurrence of 
those most interested, a meeting will be called to 
deliberate upon the subject, to be composed of the 
principals of all the schools, and one or two repre- 
sentatives elected by each of the several boards of 
trustees, 

Charitable Institutions.—The Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble Minded Children is 
located at Media, Delaware county. The State 
appropriation to this institution, last year, would 
probably amount to $25,000.00, and it had on De- 
cember 31, 1865, 152 children on its roll. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the instruction 
of the Blind is located in Philadelphia. The State 
appropriation to this institution, last year, was $45,- 
250.00, and the number of pupils on its roll Decem- 
ber 1, 1865, was 186. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb is located in Philadelphia. The State appro- 
priation to this institution, last year, was $39,119.- 
70, and the number of pupils on its roll January 1, 
1866, was 175. 

The Western Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane is located at Pittsburg. The State appropria- 
ted to this institution, last year, $82,600.00, and it 
had on the Ist of January, 1866, 204 patients. 

The State Lunatic Asylum of Pennsylvania is 
located at Harrisburg. The State appropriated to 
this institution, last year, $16,000.00, and it had on 
the lst of January, 1866, 281 patients. 

The House of Refuge, at Philadelphia, received 
last year, $30,000.00 from the State, and had on 
the Ist of January, 1866, 519 inmates. 

The House of Refuge, at Pittsburg, received last 
year, from the State, $73,000.00, and had on the 
26th of December, 1865, 234 inmates. 

The Northern Home for Friendless Ch'ldren, at 
Philadelphia, received from the State, last year, 
$5,000.00, and had May 1, 1866, 323 inmates, of 
whom 175 were soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans, 

The schools for the orphan children of soldiers 
and sailors, received from the State, last year, 
$300,000.00, and there were on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, 1866, 2,105 children, in 31 institutions. 

The whole amount appropriated by the State to 
charitable institutions, last year, was $615,969 70. 
Including that appropriated to the two State peni- 
tentiaries, it was about $661,969.70. 

As far as I can judge from their reports, and 
from what | know from other sources, all these in- 
stitutions are doing a good work, and doing it well. 
In contemplating that work, questions concerning 
the relations of education to the classes taught or 
confined in them, press themselves forward for dis- 
cussion, but the investigation must be postponed or 
left entirely to others. 

Educational Institutions wholly under 
State Control or pom Dependent 
upon State Aid. 

This class of institutions is intended to include 
all schools embraced by our common school system. 
This system is not at all a system of State schools, 
in a European sense; it is rather a system of schools, 
managed by the people, under regulations provided 
by the State. The term State is, therefore, used in 


a sense peculiarly American. 
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Pennsylvania adopted the common school system 
in 1834. Bitterly opposed at first, and for years, it 
is now generally popular. Compared with what it 
ought to be, it seems very defective, but estimated 
by the results it has already accomplished, and 
those it seems to promise for the future, all good 
citizens must acknowledge its value. It is only by 
the instrumentality of such a system, that a whole 

eople, in the condition of ours, can be educated. 

f there are reasonable objections to it, let them be 
removed ; and let all unite in endeavoring to obtain 
from it, the full measure of good which it is capable 
of accomplishing. 

A Plan for bringing about a Closer Union 
among all the Educational Institu- 
tions of the State. 

Up to the present time there has been little har- 
mony of action among the educational institutions of 

e State. All of them have aimed at the same end, 

t each class, and in many cases, each institution 
has sought it independently of the rest. The battle 
against ignorance has been fought by detachments 
under separate commanders, and, sometimes, with 
divided counsels. The conflict would be rendered 
less desperate, and the final victory more secure, if 
all could be induced to fight as one man and under 
one flag. 

The tollowing plan, for a closer union among all 
our educational institutions, is not the result of 
hasty investigation, but it is proposed only after a 
somewhat careful study of schol ayeteas in other 
States and countries. It is not intended to present 
a bill embodying the features of the present plan to 
the Legislature this winter. No great harm can 
result from a year’s delay, and this will give time for 
reflection, on the part of all those whose interests 
are involved in it, and if any modification in its de- 
tails seems desirable, after thorough discussion, they 
can be readily made. Progress should be made in 
education, as in other things, but it must be safe 
progress. 

The Plan as to Colleges.—Our colleges cannot be 
disturbed, and ought not to be, in their vested rights 
or chartered privileges. Unless it be made volunta- 
rily, no chopge should be demanded in their present 
relations to the various religious denominations, 
that for the most part founded and have supported 
them, and none is required by the plan now proposed. 
Their government ought to remain in the same 
hands as now. But the plan as to colleges, con- 
templates the passage of a general law regulating 
these institutions in certain particulars, but leaving 
their‘authorities entirely free to accept its provi- 
sions or not, at their option. 

The leading provisions of such a law ought, in my 
opinion, to be— 

First. A provision fixing the requirements of every 
institution claiming to be a college, and asking the 
benefits conferred by the law. This legislation 
would give their just rank to the colleges that de- 
serve the name, and exclude from it those institu- 
tions that bear the name unworthily. 

Second. A provision requiring all colleges, ac- 
cepting the act, to make annual reports to some 
properly constituted State authority, and to beopen 
to the visitation of competent officers appointed by 
that authority. 

Third. A provision providing for a certain num- 
ber of free scholarships for pupils coming up prop- 
erly recommended from the common schools, through 
om academies, seminaries, and high schools of the 

tate. 
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Fourth. A provision giving a liberal annual ap- 
propriation from the Treasury of the State, to all 
the colleges accepting the act. 

The Plan for Academies and Seminaries.—As 
with respect to colleges, academies and seminaries 
must retain the rights and privileges granted them 
in their charters, their denominational preferences, 
and their power to govern themselves by regulations 
of their own making; but, as with respect to col- 
leges, also, the plan proposes the passage of a gen- 
eral act of assembly, fixing the requirements of 
every academy and seminary claiming the benefits of 
the act; requiring all such academies and semina- 
ries to make annual reports to the proper State 
authorities, and be open to the visitation of these 
authorities ; providing for free scholarships for a 
certain number of pupils, properly prepared and 
recommended, coming from the common schools and 
applying for admission; and granting to all acade- 
mies and seminaries, as such, complying with the 
law, a small annual appropriation from the State 
Treasury. 

It ought not to be expected that a very large 
number of free scholarships could be granted, either 
by academies and seminaries, or by colleges, unless 
the State appropriations should prove larger than 
are likely to be made ; but the few pupils that could 
thus be admitted, would be persons from whom so- 
ciety might reasonably expect much benefit, and to 
whom such help would be a valuable aid. It would 
farnish an opening by which talent, born in obscu- 
rity or in poverty, could reach the light. A State 
cannot afford to lose the wealth of a single great 
soul, whether God choose to send it into the world 
in a cottage or in a castle. The way ought to be 
made as easy as possible for a child of the poorest 
parentage to obtain knowledge of a high order, if 
his soul craves it. 

The best way of presenting candidates for free 
scholarship, that suggests itself to me, is as fol- 
lows: Let teachers recommend individual pupils 
to board of directors; let boards of directors for- 
ward the names of those they deem worthy to the 
proper county superintendent ; let the county super- 
intendent, on a cay appointed, examine all candi- 
dates for admission into the academies and seminar 
ries recognized by the State, from his county, keep 
a list of those who successfully pass the examina- 
tion, and when vacancies occur in the institutions 
they prefer to enter, notify them; and then let 
those notified present«hemselves to the authorities 
of the institutions designated, and, if found prepared 
enter upon the prescribed course of study, and re- 
ceive at once the advantage of the free scholarships 
provided for. Foradmission into the colleges recog- 
nized by the State, individual pupils, recommended 
by the principal or faculty of the academy, seminary 
or high school which they have been attending, 
might make application to the proper county super- 
intendent, who could examine them, at a time 
appointed, and, if found qualified and worthy, pre- 
sent their names to the authorities of the college 
they might prefer, where they could be admitted 
and exempted from all tuition fees, if able to com- 
ply with the required conditions. This feature of 
the plan, alone, would effect a closer union among 
all classes of educational institutious, by creating 
among them a common interest and engaging them 
in a common work. 

The Plan as to Private Common Schools. — 
There will always be schools of a wholly private 
character, but if the plan proposed be adopted, their 
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number wi!l gradually diminish; and unless this 
Department is ill advised concerning their effects, 
their entire disappearance should not be regarded 
as a calamity. 

The Plan as to Normal Schools.—The Normal 
school law already in existence harmonizes in almost 
every particular with the plan now proposed, and 
need not be materially changed. It might be added, 
however, that the State’s interest in these institu- 
tions should be more carefully guarded than at 
— or the danger may not be avoided of their 

eing managed with reference to ends exclusively 
private and self-interested. 

The Plan as to our Charitable Institutions.— 
The State has been in the way of making large, not 
too large, appropriations to all the institutions class- 
ed under this head; but the Legislature has pro- 
vided no regular agents for visiting or inspecting 
them, or looking closely after the interest the State 
has in them, and no central authority whose duty it 
is to receive reports, tabulate results, and, looking 
over the whole field, suggest improvements. Last 
winter the Legislature, for want of information, 
found it necessary to adjourn for some days in order 
to allow the committees of the two Houses having 
charge of appropriations, to visit these institutions. 
This mode of visitation could hardly prove satisfac- 
tory, either to the members of the Legislature, or to 
the authorities of the institutions visited. And 
“besides,” in the language of the Massachussetts 
Board of State Charities, “ there are certain objects 
common to all the institutions; others commen to 
groups of them; and it is obviously of the first im- 
portance to co-ordinate all the establishments, so as 
to make them work harmoniously to one great pur- 
pose and end.” The time has come when an enlight- 
ened Commonwealth like Pennsylvania should begin 
to inquire into the causes to which are owing the 
criminal and dependent classes in our communities. 
There ought to be careful observations made in all 
our charitable institutions, well digested methods 
adopted for recording them, and a central office in 
which they could be tabulated and made to tell their 
story in the interest of humanity. 

The Plan as to Common Schools.—The adoption 
of the plan now proposed by the Legislature would 
involve no radical change in our common school sys- 
tem. It will even require but few changes in the 
details of the working of that system, and these 
almost wholly confined to this Department. 

If the Superintendent of Common Schools be 
placed at the head of the whole united system, it 
would devolve upon him greatly increased duties 
and responsibilities. It would necessitate consider- 
able additional help in the School Department, but 
of course with proper assistants the hie could be 
done. 


A Board of Education Suggested. 


In view of the magnitude of the educational in- 
terests of the State, centering at one point, if the 
plan now presented should meet with favor in the 
Legislature, it might be best, and, indeed, I think 
it would be best, to constitute a State Board of Kd- 
ucation, similar to those in many other States, 
whose general duty it should be to supervise the 
interests of education in the State, and prepare 
measures for the promotion of these interests in all 
kinds of institutions. Such a board would give 
character and dignity to the work, and much good 
might be expected from the united experience and 
counsel of its members. ‘The State Superintendent 


of Schools might act as the executive officer of the 
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board, and the Governor and Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth should be ex-officio members. 

Should such a board be organized, it ought tobe 
composed of gentlemen identified with the several 
educational interests in the State; that is, one or 
more gentlemen should represent the college interest 
of the State ; one, or more, the academical interest ; 
one, or more, the Normal school interest; one, or 
more, the interests of the charitable institutions of 
the State; and one, or more, the interests of com- 
mon schools. The members of the board might be 
appointed by the Giovernor, or elected by the Legis- 
lature, or chosen by the authorities controlling the 
interests they severally represent. The meetings 
of sucha board need not be frequent; the work 
could be so prepared in the School Department, and 
so distributed among the members, as not to be 
very onerous, and the expense need not be great ; 
while its organization would strengthen and elevate 
the whole system. 

Conclusion. . 

Once more I desire to say that the alterations in 
our school laws, contemplated by the preceding 
plan, will not be pressed before the Legislature for 
its action at its present session, unless they should at 
once meet with the general approval of those most 
interested ; but the chief object now contemplated, 
is to elicit such an investigation in the Legislature 
and elsewhere, as will result in the adoption of the 
best possible educational policy. Something of the 
nature of this plan must be adopted. We must 
have union and harmony among those who are 
striving to reach the same goal. We must move 
upon the strongholds of ignorance in solid columns, 
not in broken detachments. ‘The cause of edncation 
suffers from clashing interests and detached efforts 
in its behalf. Our common schools do not enlist, 
as fully as they deserve, the sympathy of liberally 
educated men. Our young men, by hundreds, are 
going out of the State for an education which they 
ought to receive at home, ang our colleges and 
academies are attracting comparatively few students 
from abroad. Our charitable institutions which 
have, in many respects, common aims and common 
interests, have not, as at present managed, any sys- 
tem of communication or bond of union. There 
must be a new awakening. Pennsylvahia has a 
giant’s power; it must be evoked. Let us not, like 
a laggard in the race, fall behind our sister States, 
but, with the spring of the true metal, place our- 
selves at once in the front. 

But, even if all plans for the closer union among 
our educational institutions should fail, I will have 
ample work to do in caring for the schools at *pre- 
sent intrusted to my keeping. ‘To supervise the 
education of 725,000 children, and watch over the 
expenditure of over $4,000,000 annually, is no small 
task. Indeed, the State has no other interest that 
begins to approach in importance the interest of 
education. In this all other interests are involved. 
When well considered, it is our common schools that 
must give the highest success to our farms, our 
shops, our factories, our mercantile interests; it is 
common schools that must keep pure the ballot-box 
and make the jury-box intelligent ; it is ourcommon 
schools that we must rely upon to put thinking 
muskets into the hands of our soldiers, and thinking 
men into our halls of legislation. Popular igno- 
rance is the bane of Republics. It is this that pre- 
vents the growth of Republicanism in the Old 
World. It is this that has introduced a Monarchy 
into Mexico, and rendered unstable the Republics of 
South America. It is this that made possible the 
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recent rebellion in our own country, and, more than 
all other causes combined, threatens the future per- 
manency of its institutions. All the arts of states- 
manship should be exerted to guard against an evil 
that strikes at the very vitals of all that is most 
dear to freemen. 

Under God, I believe the problem of Republican 
government in this country, depends for its solution 
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upon the solution of the problem of free education ; 
and, believing this, 1 enter upon the great work 
imposed upon me, as Superintendent of the Common 
Schools of the State, with an eye single to the inter- 
ests involved, and invoking light from the wisdom 
of the Legislature, and aid from all good men. 
J. P. WickersHam. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF TIE 

COMMONWEALTIL OF PENNSYLVANIA? 

Gentlemen :—The act of May 8, 1854, makes it 
the duty of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools to prepare and submit tothe Legislature, 
annually, a full account of the condition of the 
schools, the expenditures of the system, estimates 
for the ensuing year, whole number of pupils, the 
cost of teaching each, the number of districts and 
plans for the improvement of the system. In 
compliance with this requirement of the law, the 
following report is respectfully submitted : 

The following tables do not include the statis- 
tics for the city of Philadelphia. They show the 
condition of the system in comparison with the 
previous year : 





Whole number of school districts in 1866,....... 1.863 
Dies ditbe's sat GOiins ws 5 pa «sci. 0 Ot 
RI Be tiki 05:0 en inc dane duniaectins aes 26 
Whole number of schools in 1866,......... écadesn, 
DG. 6 aac Es RE 6s. jp Sn ere rere 12,548 
Increase in 1866,...... jd: & Ghee ReSeDeS Sivas 225 


Whole number of pupils in attendance in 1866,.. 649,519 








Minas « “Se re ee Gia aiken 1865,.. 629,587 
INORG NE BOON Risicca twas telscstsedaeaeWenaesss ~ 19,932 
Average attendance of pupils in 1866,..... er 413,049 

| ee Othe pabrnecs Gide Ct Sere . 396,701 
Increase in 1866,.......... itiins acitsheatennaneta casi ‘ 16,548 


Last year the decrease in the whole attendance 
from the previous year was 8,198, and in average 
attendance, 2,821. At first sight this falling off 
appears to tell against the advance of the school 
interests, but upon investigation it will appear 
otherwise. The report for 1865 embraced the 
operations of the school year from June 1864, to 
June 1865. 

It was during this year that the people of the 
Commonwealth were more urgently called upon 
for recruits for the army, than during any other 
time of the war; consequently, thousands of 
young men, who would have been in the schools 
during the winter, were in the army. The with- 
drawal of so many men from the laboring portion 
of our population, rendered it absolutely necessary 
to keep from the schools all who were of sufficient 
age to render any assistance to the families whose 
fathers and older brothers were drawn away from 
home to defend their country. 

_ The war, too, created a demand for young men 
in business, in which good salaries were paid, and 
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this drew many from the schools, either to fill 
these places or to perform the manual labor that 
those who filled them would have performed. 
This view of the subject is confirmed by the re- 
ports for the school year closing June, 1866. The 
law not allowing children to enter the schools un- 
til they have arrived at the age of six years, 
instead of allowing them to commence attending 
school at five, as formerly, took effect at the be- 
ginning of this school year. By .its operations, 
several thousands, that otherwise would have 
entered, were shut out of the schools. Notwith- 
standing this, the increase, in the total attendance 
for the year, is 19,932, and in theaverage, 16,348. 
Percentage of attendance upon whole number in 


ROR p ck art tek ass Gam Ak CALE Ras 5 ede 631 
WO Ci ace sss PAP ere PSs a gemiee © SSPE Soe 628 





Increase in 1866,..... A A EAE ST PU me 


Average length of school term in 1866,....5 mos. 15 days. 
saan Pv anseu do.....do... 1865,....5 mos. 14 days. 





EMCTOROG TW TOGG oon 6 dic sc cas ccescca 1 day 


Average cost of tuition per month, for each pupil 











DN NES i Bivu alt wid Ga oie: 4 yank Albin 1G a Ramee atpine ob 8 bored 72 cts. 
DO vexideiess Ss seca OE senses ee | re 68 cts 
Increase in 1866,.......... 008 ae Re 4 cts 
Whole number of male teachers in 1866,.......... 6,134 
OPS tetas 5 Wh. b.neade oe TOG ss ccccccccs. OL 
FCUORES Teh BEGG: ns roee occas ce cketar sie Venekeess 493 
Whole number of female teathers in 1866,........ 8,707 
Bis saan wh GO. ccscceces GG c rams ee 5,645 
pe ho ne eee ee 62 


Average salaries of male teachers per mo., in 1866, $34 34 





ae ee ete BO ina s60 do.... 1865, 3183 
Tmorease in 1866,.....cccsece ssaessccsssvvcccas 2 52 


Average salaries of female teachers per mo.,in 1866, $26 31 








BD casas GBicises Psicds ogee eee do..... 1865, 94 91 
Teer AN TE Ds odio 05 5h deka cdcae eee ees rae 210 
Total cost of tuition in 1866...... ...... $2,211,521 70 

OE ere GG sace MEN CK es Soe aebien 1,990,777 83 
Increase in 1866.......... ipl asc ak Sack a 220,743 87 


Total cost of fuel and contingences in 1866, $458,317 61 
DO. cn BOs s. 26 BGsivi sias GOs cise 1865, 410,246 26 





Increase in 1866. ..cccceccscsccncsecceces 


48,071 35 
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Total cost for purchasing, building, rent- 
ing and repairing houses in 1866........ 
Total in 1865....... NER via lalere ‘ 


Total expenditures of the system for fuel, 


tuition and housesin 1866............. 
Total for 1865.......... wis daw arte atek ‘ 
Bowens it DOGG. ccicccs sscesevccsnsenc 
Total State appropriation for 1866........ 

ET * ee ae ee 1865....cc0e- 
Increase in 1866.....ccescccccec cece cosses 


Total State appropriation for common 
school purposes for 1866........ 0065006 
er nee eee 


Increase in 1866.... 


Average number of mills on dollar school tax in 


Pennsylvania 


$596,669 69 
374,459 97 


222,209 72 


$3,266,509 00 
2,775,484 06 








491,024 94 
"$354,436 00 
316,825 00 


37,611 00 





$287,623 36 
253,945 S7 


33,677 49 








DG he nik VIRERS Tide ad Hoke eee aha eke 6.56 
RE 0 EDS Sckhéin OAK Ot TEER MONE Cabaret OROaS 5.98 
SUOUUUE TA BOGE hide ictisdarasadcwienonsscs seus .58 
Average number of mills on dollar building tax in 

BE a ini 9 wen ahaahes 0 cireceeoe eee Sa ckw aaa 4.53 
Total in 1865...... Asie pethacte deka 6 Abdel aaa we 3.63 
Increase in 1866..........00¢ basting  nixgennanoeite 90 


Total cost of system, being whole amount 
of tax levied and State appropriation, in- 
cluding $56,425 46 paid to Philadelphia 
PN ROG snc icrs ten nuoncakerewkes xo ueee 

Total cost of system, being whole amount 
of tax levied and State appropriation, in- 
cluding $56,425 46 paid to Philadelphia, 
BE BO es cccsdecan Cail canted Meena 


Increase in 1866 


$3,368,387 33 


2,792,076 37 





576,310 96 








The tollowing statistics give the result of the 
administration of the system in the whole State, 
including the county and city of Philadelphia : 


Whole number of schools in 1806,......... 
| 


I ns. 0.3 aA si we ae 


Beeness inn TOO «oct cove ccna nes aawewicie 


Whole number of teachers in 1866.... 
DO. 0008. OD aiiag Ms «0:58 


ROS SH RONG sisi cic ck cater sadn ees Rieink ones 


Whole number of pupils in 1866................. 


ee ree Bcc BORD eacwee aks, 
DOSES Tr BOGS ssi kte scew ncedbiecncadiiaus 
Average attendance of pupils in 1866....... 

DO sacdacd SE BD ccna MRO iciees < 
Frcrease it: 1886.0. ccccccccccccccceces 
Total cost of tuition in 1866.......... ' 

BD nn en ca 4igcass BONO cc cccsiovese 
Tnervease in TGOG. .0..accccccciccccccsens 


Total cost of fueland contingencies in 1866, 
Bisa satan wa aes wikia ee DR ectanan . 1865, 


Reerbene Wb GOOG os oe tiscseannioraceiees 
Total cost of system in the whole State, in- 


cluding taxes levied and State appropri- 
RMN a5 5nd 4casecknpennv arenes 


‘ 
se eee wise 


13,146 





‘16,141 
15.564 





ne» 
wie 


725,313 


703,930 





saetia.s 478,066 
. 459,121 





18,945 


748,795 08 
51 


5,528 63 


233,267 45 











$639,355 95 
523,262 65 
116,123 35 


$4,195,258 57 
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Total cost of system in the whole State in- 
cluding taxes levied and State appropri- 
SORE BE FOS i's kas Peak ea eneue eaten cose 93,614,288 55 


bike stark Sa meaeeen : 581,020 02 





Increase in 1866...... 


The following statistics exhibit the whole num- 
ber of schools, scholars and teachers in the city 
of Philadelphia, for the school year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1565; also, the average attendance and 
the percentage of the average attendance, as taken 
from the report of the controllers : 

Whole number of schools under the superinten- 





te: ee einen hans Ste 373 

These schools are divided as follows : 
ES SAP ene eRe rer ee dik wp valats 3 
CHE SCHOO. 5. oss kb Sics a kee awencnsxs 61 
ROCOMASIY SCHOOIB ios «sii cicts asia dies cwiereamece 69 
ys Pee Sette rere Te 186 
RT aii: cst train woes ae be Oa cn me 55 
Whole number........... eT ek ee 373 
A decrease during the last year of...... ..eee. 6 
Whole number of pupils.........00+ seeees coos «= 75,898 
Averans attemGaMee occ sic c aanns Keseveadeads ve - 65,017 
Per centum of attendance... ....... ..eee. peer 86 
Whole number of male teachers......... omens 83 
Whole number of female teachers.......... Per 1,317 
Whole number of teachers ...........4.. eae 1,300 








It will be seen that the average and per centum 
in the city is much larger than in the State, taken 
asa whole. This is owing, in no small degree, to 
the rigid rules in relation to truancy ; and still 
the controllers complain of the want of regularity 
of attendance. In some of the New England 
cities the per centum of attendance is much higher 
than in Philadelphia, while in the city of New 
York it is muchlower. This crying evil is every- 
where deplored, and yet there is nothing done to 
remedy it. Each speaker and writer upon edu- 
cational topics advances his peculiar theory, and 
urges it upon the public with as much assurance 
as though it were actually the panacea that would 
remedy the evil in a few months. Teachers and 
school oflicers complain, and yet the evil contin- 
ues. In our own State the average is but a trifle 
over one-half the whole number who have their 
names upon the teacher’s rolls, and in several of 
the States it is even less thanit isin Pennsylvania. 
What can and what ought to be done to have the 
chiidren of the State receive the educational ad- 
vantages furnished by the State, are questions 
that should receive the serious attention of our 
legislators. Thousands of children, in our State 
are growing up to manhood and womanhood in 
almost utter ignorance, within a short distance 
of free schools, provided by the State, but which 
either they do not attend at all, or their attend- 
ance is so irregular that they actually receive no 
advantage. 

Financial Operations of the System. 

These include the whole receipts and expendi- 
tures for educational purposes connected with the 
common school system of the Commonwealth. 


Bs ond dbs phpixes wahenee aaa eee $3,013,957 33 
Amount of tax received from collectors in 
i, EAR ae eee ceepacek beet hes 2,801,759 32 
fi stoe Sa 
Balance not received into the district treas- 
uries, 1866..... ensenm ee Gedulaaeas aoe ‘ 212,198 O01 
Balance not received into the district treas- 
WENN SOOO. «2.3 Ksekeense ae leeeia ten 119,571 19 
_ 
Beene te T0008. 5 ones nvakt can ewaasene 92,616 82 


——= 
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Amount received from collectors as above $2,801,759 32 
State appropriation ...............ceceees 287,623 36 


3,089,382 68 


—_——————— 
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‘Payments to districts : 
For instruction in 1,800 districts........ . $2,440,390 79 





For fuel and contingencies. . F * 458,317 61 
For school — rents, grounds ‘and 

FOSS 50s porn os estes ccins ve ceeneanse . 596,669 69 

WN 6 Obs ised canialesavisades ..- 8,495,378 09 


Balance on hand and debts: 


Balance on hand.. Si iaikd eaebeanebaiiaes hme 
OS ME ofo8 cois.0.c4uass bande i euuess 285,920 92 
Temporary debt....... isan’ oe cccsaebine 208,045 49 


Expenditures by the Department. 


Consisting of the total State appropriation for the year 
ending June, 1866. 
State appropriation ............... seesesses $354,436 00 
The expenditure of this sum is as follows: 
Paid to the county of Philadelphia $56,425 46 





Paid to Normal Schools........... 15,000 00 
Paid for School Journal.......... 1,860 00 

73,285 46 
Amount exclusive of age) ge 281,150 54 


49,802 67 


231,847 87 
Add appropriations forfeited for 1865 $2,368 85 
Add unexpended balance........... TAT 49 
3,116 34 


Amount to be appropriated to the districts. . 234, 4404 4 21 


This sum has been appropriated to the schools of the 
State, as follows : 
Of the 1,863 districts, exclusive of Philadel- 

phia, 1,500 have received the State appropri- 

ation, at the rate of 41 cents per taxable... $228,869 09 
Thirty-three districts yet unpaid, but which 

may hereafter receive the State ta a- 

GI eote ceadekiave dona cise CoCeeE SEC UC 2,827 53 
Twenty-one have “forfeited for non-accept- 

ance of the system, either from its begin- 

ning, or for several years......0...sceeees 1,708 48 
Nine have forfeited for not having teachers 

legally aba or not having ‘four mos. 

school term.. Edaka d's 8k vibes Se ae eee ae 782 28 





234,187 08 
Of the four hundred dollars taken from the 
general appropriation, for the payment of 
advertising conventions, for the election of 
County Superintendents in 1865, there was 





left at the date of last report.............. $37 56 
Of this there has been paid for advertising 

conventions, for increasing salaries....... 24 00 

WOMEN 5 hos ies ces teed eset ON 13 56 








As this amount, $400, was taken from the general ap- 
priation for school purposes, the unexpended balance will 
be added to the sum to be divided among the districts for 
the next year. 


Expenses of School Department. 


Salary of Sup’t. as per act of March 22,1865 $1,800 00 
DO ..05 <gAPODULY. a c.cic oes 0:03 do ....... .do.. 1,600 00 
Do.....three clerks, at $1,200 each....do.. 3,600 00 
Do.....one messenger.....d0.........d0... 900 00 

Extra paid to three clerks, as per act of April 
11, 1866.. 00 


Pe a rr an wee | 00 
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Stationery and blank books...... -. $300 00 
Postage, telegrams and express..... 1,000 00 
Overpaid and returned...... ceecces 2 75 
Cleaning office and miscellaneous... 110 00 
Packing and distributing books, ete. 600 00 
Traveling expenses................ 300 00 

$3,312 vo 

By amount expended: be 

Stationery... ..cscsccsssece eine .. $255 24 
Postage, telegrams and express.... 1,002 53 
Cleaning of office aud miscellaneous, 47 00 


Packing and distributing books.... 564 28 
Traveling expenses..... < esesncces S00 OD 

——s=_-: 2,168 07 
Unexpended balance............. bagnenbebes 144 638 


Estimate for Ensuing Year. 


Estimate for the year beginning June, 1867, 
embracing the appropriation for the support of 
the common schools of the Commonwealth and 
the city of Philadelphia, the salaries of County 
Superintendents, for the Normal schools, and the 
ordinary expenses of the Department. 

For Toe System GENERALLY. 
For the support of the common schools, in- 

cluding the city of Philadelphia,........ $412,000 00 
For the Normal schools, to be appropriated 

upon the same plan as was adopted in the 

appropriation act of 1866. ekpinbies baa We 
For salaries of County Supe rinte ndents. — 
For expenses of principals of Normal 
schools, incurred in attending the annual 
examinations of said schools............. 250 00 


15,000 00 
58,000 00 














For Normal school in Third district........ 5,000 00 
OD psey.n 565 snabewer een Re rere 490,250 00 
For THE ScuHoon DEPARTMENT. 

Salary of State Superintendent................ £2,000 00 
Do.. .Deputy...... SAREE Serene 1,800 00 
Do....three clerks and one messenger..... 4,900 00 

Postage, telegrams and express............. 1,200 00 

Boxing and forwarding reports, cte.......... 600 00 

Stationery, blank books, ete. .... 300 00 

Engraving and printing warrants‘ and diplom: as, 275 00 

Expenses for examination of Normal school 
ey 0 ee er ee 110 00 

Cleaning and miscellaneous... .........006- * 200 00 

Traveling expenses of Superintendent........ 300 00 

DMM Aer ea dinsconcenabadiwtcvass see ere 


The following special statistics are taken as ag- 
gregates from the table by counties, as found on 
pages 226 and 227. This table is of special inter- 
est to those who desire to know about the work- 
ings of the system, more particularly than can be 
ascertained by a study of the tabular statement 
by counties. These aggregatestare not in all 
cases strictly accurate. Some superintendents 
did not fill the blanks with sufficient care, others 
failed to collect the requisite information at the 
proper time, and could not therefore give the 
exact facts. In a few of the counties the filling 
up of the blanks was so defective that no use e ould 
be made ofthem. This is to be regretted, as it 
does not give such countics a fair representation 
with the other counties of the State. They are 
marked in the foot notes in the table. <A ver 
large majority of those reported as having attend- 
ed Normal schools, haye been pupils of private 
Normal schools, which should be taken into the 
account when comparing this item with the num- 
ber of teachers who are or have been in atten- 
dance upon our State Normal Schools : 

Whole number of framed school houses......... 7,101 

DO. crccese ccs DICK. 60000 +dQvccversscccves 2,148 
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174 Pennsylvania 
Whole number of stone school houses,......... 1,395 
RE ae eee ee ne: Sina SE 662 
DO cisco scoen .. Louses built during the year. . 328 
DOs ies cov agin siaws do. .unfit for use.......... , 1,868 
er do.. having no out-houses.. 4,545 
Thin i-0 eae: hwo at do..with sufficient grounds, 4,521 
DO cevascaknee do. .grounds well improved, 695 
Re cna has aka do...well ventilated........ 5,183 
DG dieicn i amepes do...well furnished......... 6,015 
Do.......supplied with suitable furniture dur- 
ing the year aveencoaseoaneswmeses eee rereses 277 
DO.%545: supplied with unsuitable furniture 
during — Year... Menge waterbed aamamena 67 
DOnnisce ‘ll supplied with apparatus....... 1,426 
Do... “wholly without apparatus... 1,847 
DOs as -. sup plied with ap whi during the 
VOCAL... eee eee eens ues 60 bbs 838 be ad woke . 860 
Do.. -having outline maps. we xe cae ome me 6,258 
POs a xin08 graded schools........ as emuba apres 1,921 
MDs. esata do... .during the year............ 121 
Bs a bec a having uniform series of text- books; 9,404 
RPP schools in which the Bible is read. 9,280 
Do........public examinations................ 1,663 
Diree tors pre sent at examinations..........°°'* 4,420 
Number of teachers receiving profession: il cer- 
ES eae eee rT eTee Tr Tere Te ee rr Tree bets) 
Number of teachers receiving provisional certifi- 
CORR. éclae an gee ctvins agar rien ha vereeenee ces 12,171 
Number of applicants rejected. ................ ° 1,351 
Do..... .teachers examined privately......... 3312 
BMP. 8 63 ¢0 certificates annulled.,............... 44 
Das eee send G6: 5. COME odes ee ee i 801 
Average grade of certificates......... Py 
Whole number of teachers who have had ; no ex: 
perience in teaching.........0+--. Sioa aires -' 2,160 
Average age of teachers.......ceeeeee eens 2314 
Whole number who have tau; ht Te: 8S s thi in lye ‘ar, 2,533 
Do......... attended Normal schools........ 2,223 
ea who have read professional works 6,917 
ee Ree ry eee 387 
Ost k dunk sae visits hy Co. Superintendents in 12,969 
DO0.24 ...Visits made with directors........ 3,229 
Et meetings of district institutes... 8,356 
Do.............--ttending district institutes.... 3,068 
Do...........attending county institutes. .... 3,704 
Do.......-...district libraries organized under 
the law of LS64. are tigi pp innionn deg nerd 4 
Whole nwuber of volume *s in school libraries. 5,541 
RR is wuii'e 98 PTIVOES GCRODB vcsicss's. «0 0.0 540's'ene00 862 
Do....,....+.pupils attending priv: ate schools, 30,123 
Estimated amount paid for tuition at private 
BOGE dace kene sieind oa wake mo ee Gelinas $375,021 
Whole number teachers Dated loyed in ae 
| ee ee +708 ‘ sake res 1,045 


Corn Planter etitntein, 


The following is the report of the superinten- 
dent of Warren county, in relation to these fast 
disappearing aborigines of this State. While it 
is economy for the State to care for the education 
of their children, it is sad to know, that of all the 
Indians,, who were once owners (so far as savage 
nations can own lands) of this whole State, there 
are only children enough of that class of persons, 
now in the State, to require $68 80 to pay for 
their schooling four months. The Legislature, 
during its session of 1865, extended the time for 
which the sum of $100 is to be paid, annually, to 
this tribe, for ten years longer : 








Amount of appropriation for 1866.................. 8100 00 
Paid Miss Pearce, for teaching 4 months 
and six days at $16 per month....... $68 80 
Paid for books and incidentals....+...... 4 60 
73 40 
Unexpended balance.........+: ssccsessecesescece 26 60 


School Term. 
On no one subject is there more general agree- 
ment among the county superintendents, as 
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shown by their annual reports, than in the opin- 
ion that the minimum number of months that 
the common schools are now required to be kept 
open, in order to entitle the districts to receive 
the State appropriation, should be extended to at 
least six months. 

A large proportion of the children of the Com- 
monwealth receive all the scholastic education they 
have, at thecommon schools. If then they can haye 
but four months school in a year, and they attend 
the whole of that time each year, between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years, they will enjoy 
the privileges of the school but sixty months, and 
these months extend over fifteen years. In other 
words, they will attend school five years in fifteen, 
provided they attend the whole four months each 
year. In this way, a child attends school four 
months, and then remains at home eight, during 
which time he forgets fully one-third of what he 
learned in the four, so that so far as progress 1s 
concerned, he has but about two and two-thirds 
months schooling in the year. 

This estimate is based upon the understanding, 
that the scholars attend the schools until they are 
twenty-one years old, and go steadily whenever 
the schools are open. This is far from being the 
fact. But very tew of those who attend the com- 
mon schools are found in school after they are 
eighteen years old, and the great majority leave 
school entirely, by the time they are sixteen, and 
while thus attending, are absent from the school 
room nearly one-third of the time. 

Taking the most favorable view of the subject, 
it appears that if all the schools of the State were 
kept open only as long as is now demanded by law, 
those attending would enjoy the privileges of the 
schools but about thirty months, of twenty-two 
days each, with more than eighty months, of 
thirty days each, intervening. Is not Pennsyl- 
vania able to do better than this? Can she not 
afford to say by her statutes, that in every school 
district in the State, there shall be kept open and 
in operation, according to law, schools for at least 
six months In each and every year, in which there 
shall be taught, if required, orthography, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar,geography, 
American history and the Constitution of the 
United States, together with such other branches 
as the directors, by a majority of their number, 
decide upon ? Can the Keystone State afford to 
do less than this for her youth ? Is it wise to do 
less ? is it economical ? is it safe ? 

When oursystem was put in operation, many, 
and perhaps a majority of the citizens, were op- 
posed to free schools, established upon any basis, 
it was wise in those who drafted the law to place 
the minimum term at four months. Now the 
case is different ; the system has established itself 
in the affections of the people, and is strong to 
resist opposition. It now stands so firmly, ‘that 
it can afford to make advances in the matter of 
an increase in the time required to be taught. 

It is believed that in no other of the older 
States, at least, is the minimum number of months 
so small as in Pennsylvania, if indeed it is in the 
States more recently settled. Should we, then, 
who justly boast of our vast resources, give our 
youth less school privileges than our sister States ? 

Can we wonder that our children are not 


more thoroughly educated, when we take into the 
account the short time they actually attend school? 
Or is it strange that some, when looking only at 
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part of the facts, declare that our common school 
system is a failure ? 

"There is another view to be taken of this sub- 
ject, which adds force to the recommendation for 
‘a longer term. The inquiry is for better teach- 
ers, teachers who will qualify themselves for the 
business and give their attention to it. If our 
»vhools are open but five and a half months, which 
was the average last year, and the average wages 
is but thirty-four dollars for males, and twenty- 
five dollars for females, how can it be expected 
that men and women of talent will spend time 
and money in acquiring an education, to prepare 
themselves to engage ina business for less than 
one half of the year, at « salary less than a good 
mechanic can get. But there is no certainty that 
they can get employment more than four months, 
If the schools through the State were kept open 
five and a half months, the man who makes teach- 
iug a profession, would receive for his year’s la- 
bor, in his profession, the liberal sum of 3176, and 
the woman $137 50, and with this sum the per- 
son must support himself and family, if he have 
one. It is not enough to pay for board for the 
year. Ifthe schools are open but four months 
the matter is still worse. 

Tis true that teachers can find something else 
to do the other seven or eight months, and they 
must or starve. But we are now considering the 
argument that before our schools are what they 
should be, we must have well qualified teachers. 
It is folly to suppose that teachers will qualify 
themselves to starve, while by engaging in almost 
any other business they can earn a competency. 
Mechanies and common laborers make more than 
our teachers. Who would think of becoming a 
successful lawyer by practicing four or five months 
in the year, and spending the rest of the time in 
business that would completely unfit him for the 
law when he returned to the profession? The 
mere mention of such a plan shows its impossi- 
bility. And yet our people seem to expect that 
those who are to train our youth for good or bad 
citizens, to be a blessing or a curse to our com- 
mon country, ought to be superior teachers, when 
they are obliged to labor at other kinds of busi- 
ness two-thirds of the year, and for the one-third 
receive for their teaching less than they would 
receive for working as day laborers. lieving 
that it is demanded by the condition of our 
schools, and by the constantly increasing demand 
for better educational facilities; and believing also, 
that while it was wise in the framers of ourschool 
system to fix the minimum term thus low at the 
commencement of the system, the time has arriv- 
ed when it should be increased at least to about 
what it is in other equally populous and wealthy 
States ; it is therefore recommended that the law 
be so amended as to require that the schools be 
kept open in all the common schools of the Com- 
monwealth not less than six months in each 
school year. 

State Appropriation. 

It is believed that all practical educators of the 
present day adopt the idea that education should 
be placed within the reach of every child within 
the State, of whatever condition, or race. Still 
but comparatively few believe that all the bur- 
dens consequent upon the education of the youth 
should be removed from those who are to be im- 
mediately benefitted. The familiar doctrine that 
‘the property of the State should be taxed to 
educate the children of the State,’ is now gener- 
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ally acknowledged to be the true doctrine in a 
representative republican government. 

How taxes for the support of the schools shall 
be levied and collected is a question upon which 
there is not such uniformity of opinion. 

Without entering, at this time, into the discus- 
sion of the disputed points, the undersigned de- 
sires to call the attention of the members of the 
Legislature to a few facts, and to the considera- 
tion of a few suggestions, relative to the taxation 
in Pennsylvania, for the support of our common 
schools. The amount appropriated, from year to 
year, must depend upon the liberality of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and the favor with which 
they look upon the system, and will, therefore, 
be constantly changing. As the amount thus 
appropriated yaries, so must the per centum of 
local taxation vary. The local taxation in sev- 
eral counties is really oppressive, while in others 
it is but trifling. In several districts the thirteen 
mills allowed by law to be raised will not support 
the schools the minimum term of four months, 
unless teachers with the lowest grade of certili- 
cate are employed. In such districts of course 
taxation is the most oppressive, because the citi- 
zens are the least able to pay heavy taxes. While 
this is the case in some counties, in others the 
schools can be supported six or more months by 
a tax of three or four mills on the dollar. 

A few examples will show the irregularity of 
the taxation and its burdensomeness upon the 
poorer classes. In 


Cambria school tax ... 10.75 mills, build. 4.96 total, 15.71 
Clearfield......-dO...0.0.0.4 10.35 * ss 6.00 “ 16.35 
Jefferson. ......edO.eceees 9.43 <6 6é 8.85 << 18.27 
M’Kean .....- BOisdierce HEk * 10.00 * 19.54 
Potter. .......d0..... 10.04 * 66 7.15 © 17.19 


Average, 17.41 mills 

These are comparatively poor counties, where 
citizens need help from the State, to enable them 
to give their children even a fair common school 
education, and yet with this heavy local tax upen 
them, together with what the districts receive 
from the State, they can keep their schools open 
only a few days over the minimum term. The 
average of the five counties is four and eleven- 
fifteenths months, and the average wages of teach- 
ers is $2752. In 


Berks school tax.... 2.71 mills, build. 0. Total, 2.71 
i EE" AM * 66 sé 1.53 “< 64.58 
Lebanon.... do... . 3.23 66 0. < 863.283 
Cumberland. do..... 3.40 * 66 1.47 “64.87 
Lancaster.....do..... 3.00 sé 98 “= 3.98 


Average, 3.75 mills. 

These counties are among our most wealthy, 
and with this tax, the average term is six and 
seventeen-twentieths months—average wages, $3U 
45. The irregularity of the taxation will be seen 
still more clearly by comparing a few of the sta- 
tistics in the same county. Brighton, in Beaver 
county, levies ten mills to keep the schools open 
five months, and pays $22 50 per month. Chip- 
pewa, same county, levies 3.5 mills, pays $23 50 
per month, and has five months school. Lcidle- 
berg, (Upper,) Berks county, levies 7.5 mills, has 
school four and a half months, average wages, 
$25 00. Heidleberg, (Lower,) levies 1.5 mills, has 
school four and a half months, and pays $25 per 
month. Lumber,Cameron county, raises 11 mills 
has school five months, and pays $25 22 wages. 
Portage, same county, levies 3.5 mills, has seven 
months school, pays $17 57 wages. ‘lhe cost per 
month for each pupil in Tionesta, Forest county, 
is $2 70; in Chester, Delaware county, 46 cents, 
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The amount of the State ——— given to 
each scholar that attended school during last year, 
as reported by the directors, isa trifle over twenty- 
one cents, which, in the districts where help is 
most needed, is but.a small fraction of the cost of 
the tuition, even for one month. The poorer dis- 
tricts need more help from the State to enable 
them to support their schools. The small sum, 
now received, is a mere pittance ; it does not, in 
any county of the State, pay much more than half 
the average cost of tuition per month. 

With this view of the case, and looking also at 
the imperative necessity of increasing the mini- 
mum length of the term to be required before the 
appropriation can be paid, a large increase of the 
State appropriation is asked for. This appears to 
be the only method that can be adopted at present, 
for increasing the aid rendered by the State. It 
is not intended to relieve the people from local 
taxation, nor to make its burden so light that it 
will not be felt. but to take from the State Trea- 
sury such a sum, as when distributed ~mong the 
people who have placed it in the Treasury, as 
shall to a greater extent pay the expenses of the 
education of their sons and daughters. The 
amount asked for for school purposes, is sixty 
cents per taxable, and several cents less per 
scholar,—taking the whole number in attendance 
for 1865, as the basis,—than the average cost of 
instruction per month in the State,—certainly not 
more than the State ought to give to the common 
school system at the present time, 


Local and Special Legislation. 


There is no other subject, perhaps, upon which 
it is so important to have uniformity of jlegisla- 
tion, as upon educational matters. No other in 
which the whole people are more directly inter- 
ested, and which should be more generally under- 
stood by all. This is generally conceded by all 
who think upon this subject, and acknowledged 
by our legislators. Still there are few subjects 
upon which there is more special and local legis- 
lation asked for and granted. The citizens of 
one section of a district become dissatisfied with 
the action of a board of directors, because, in their 
opinion, injustice has been done them, or because 
they pay the greater preportion of the tax, and 
cannot control the action of the board of directors, 
and to get rid of the difficulty, they apply to the 
Legislature for a special act to suit their particu- 
lar case. Directors do not agree and ask their 
members to get a special act passed for their ac- 
commodation. Certain districts, or parts of dis- 
tricts, in some wey have failed to come up to the 
requirements of the school law, or because it does 
not square with their way of doing business, they 
wish to have a law made that shall exempt them 
from the general law, insome particulars. Other 
districts think that from their ‘peculiar situation 
the general law is not the best that it can be ; 
hence, they desire to have certain sections of it 
altered and amended. A little collection of build- 
ings, or a village springs up in the section of a 
district where the public business is done, prop- 
erty accumulates there, the citizens pay a large 
share of the tax of the township, and they think 
they should have a proportionably large share in 
the management of the schools of the district, and 
because they cannot, they become dissatisfied with 
the way the schools are conducted,and petition to be 
iormed into an independent school district. Thus, 
the wealthier portion of a district is taken, per- 
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haps, from the centre, and erected into a district 
within a district, to the injury of the system in 
the whole district. So, for one cause or another, 
our legislators are constantly petitioned to enact 
special school laws for particular districts, and 
far too frequently do they yield to the demand 
without investigating the reasons for the change 
asked for ; hence, the general law is rendered, to 
a great extent, inoperative in many of the districts 
of the State, by the local laws passed from year 
to year. 

‘That some special legislation may be necessary 
in certain cases is not denied ; that exemption for 
a time from the operatlon of some of the require- 
ments of the general law are proper, may also be 
true, but so frequent has the passage af such acts 
become, and so numerous are the exemptions, 
that in many localities the local acts become the 
rules, and the general law the exceptions. So 
much is this the case, that when required to decide 
a matter relative to certain districts, it becomes 
necessary to look through all the acts of the last 
five or six years, to determine whether the gen- 
eral or local Jaw is applicable to that particular 
district. 

That this, as a general rule, is detrimental to 
the system, no one, conversant with its workings, 
can doubt. That the system for the whole State 
is working well, and is as successful as we can 
expect, is acknowledged by all who understand 
it. That alterations could be made that would 
render it more acceptable and perhaps more efli- 
cient in some localities, is also admitted; but it 
has been demonstrated that?the very changes re- 
quired to make it better for one county would 
work disastrously in others. Man cannot make 
perfect laws, or laws that shall at all times and 
under all circumstances bear equally upon all 
parts ofa large community, so diverse and dis- 
similar in its orgnization, as 1s the case in our 
Commonwealth. The school law was enacted for 
the whole State, and experience has proven that 
for the State itisa good system. It should there- 
fore stand, so faras practicable, asa whole, a unit. 
It is most earnestly recommended to the Legisla- 
ture, that great care be exercised in the enact- 
ment of laws that exempt districts or counties 
from the general law. If districts can free them- 
selves from the burdens of the system, or relieve 
themselves from an annoying difliculty by asking 
for a special act in their favor, the whole system 
will be frittered away. 


County Institutes. 


These annual gatherings of teachers in the several 
counties of the State have come to be reckoned 
among the fixtures of our school machinery. In 
most of the counties of the State one or more 
of these mectings is held annually. Hitherto the 
expenses of these institutes have been borne by 
the teachers who attend. This to most of them 
is quite a burden. In most cases they are obliged 
to pay their board during the time the meeting is 
in session, and a majority of them are required to 
lose their time. While it is believed to be advis- 
able, as a general rule, to have most of the teach- 
ing at these institutes done by the best and most 
experienced teachers in the county, still it is de- 
sirable to have some prominent aducator from 
abroad to give one or more lectures. This is im- 
portant, in order to make the institute attractive 
to others as well as teachers. So frequently have 
these meetings been held, in very many of the 
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counties, that the teachers even desire to have, 
and indeed look for and expect something in 
advance of the ordinary routine of daily exercise. 

They are not satisfied with the same things and 
the same kind of instruction that pleased and 
benefitted them six or eight years ago, when insti- 
tutes were a novelty. The teachers themselves 
have greatly advanced during those six or eight 
years, and the grade of instruction to be given at 
the institutes must be of a correspondingly ele- 
vated character, else the more prominent teachers 
will lose their interest, and the institutes them- 
selves will become dull, formal and spiritless. 
Hence it becomes important, indeed well nigh 
absolutely necessary, to have some assistance aside 
from what can usually be procured in the county, 
in order to have these gatherings profitable to 
teachers, and attractive to the friends of educa- 
tion in the neighborhoods in which they are held. 

Men of literary attainments and extensive ex- 
perience in educational matters are needed ; men 
in whom the teachers shall have full confidence, 
and whose instruction and lectures shall be profit- 
able. The services of such men cannot be pro- 
cured without an equivalent for their services. 
They labor, as other men do, for remuneration, 
and cannot be expected to work without being 
well paid. 

The teachers, or a majority of them, are not 
able, after paying for their board for the week, to 
give a dollar or more to pay teachers and lectur- 
ers, consequently, in a majority of the counties of 
the State, these important aids are not procured. 
In 1855, Chester county petitioned the Legislature 
‘for the passage of an act to authorize the County 
Superintendent to draw two hundred dollars from 
the county treasury each year, which sum should 
be expended by him in defraying the expenses of 
a county institute, and procuring the attendance 
of lecturers, &c. 

In 1865, Lancaster and York, and in 1866, 
Schuylkill, Perry, Indiana, Montgomery and 
Westmoreland counties, secured the passage of 
similar local acts. In Chester, where this law has 
been in operation for ten years, it is popular, and 
with the aid of this small sum the superintendent 
is enabled to make these annual gatherings highly 
interesting and profitable to all who attend. In 
Lancaster and York, the law has had a trial of 
but one year, but it is looked upon with favor by 
all true friends of the school system. In the 
other five counties it has not yet been tried. It 
was asked for in those counties, by those who had 
noticed its beneficial results in Chester, and we 
have reason to believe, therefore, that the mea- 
sure will be popular. 

Perhaps no other agency has done more to im- 
prove the teachers than have these county insti- 
tutes. They should, therefore, be assisted, cither 
by the State or by the several counties. In most 
of the counties two hundred dollars would be re- 
quired, and the amount to be paid by each taxable 
would be exceedingly small. In a few of the 
smaller counties a smaller sum would fully answer 
the purpose. The undersigned, therefore, recom- 
mends the passage of a general law, somewhat 
similar in its details to the special acts upon this 
subject, now in force in the several counties above 
named. 

Normal Schools. 


The three Normalschools that have been in op- 
eration during the year have been well sustained. 
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Applicants for situations as students were rejected 
in all the schools for want of school and boarding 
accommodations. The students who attend these 
schools, for the purpose of qualifying themselves 
for teachers, are always in demand by directors, 
and find situations in the best schools of the State. 

Directors are now offering better salaries, and 
for higher wages they expect to get better teach- 
ers; they demand men and women who have 
qualified themselves, either by a course of pro- 
fessional study, or by long experience, or both. 

In the report for 1865, it was recommended to 
change the plan of applying the amount given by 
the State to these institutions. The recommen- 
dation was adopted by the Legislature, and so far 
as the experience of one year will enable us to 
judge, the results have been favorable and highly 
satisfactory to those who have the most favorable 
opportunities to judge of its operation. The 
money appropriated was applied to defray, in part, 
the expenses of such students only as intend to 
become teachers in the common schools of the 
State. It is believed that this method of render- 
ing aid by the State will, in a few years, make our 
Normal schools exclusively institutions for the 
training of teachers. It is strongly urged that 
fifteen thousand dollars be appropriated to those 
schools, which sum shall be given to the several 
schools upon a plan similar to the one adopted 
for the distribution of the amount appropriated 
in the act of April 11, 1866, 

In September, 1866, the Keystone Normal 
school, located at Kutztown, Berks county, was 
recognized as a State Normal school for the Third 
district, composed of the counties of Berks, 
Schuylkill and Lehigh. To each of the three 
schools previously in operation, the State has ap- 
propriated fifteen thousand dollars, in instalments 
of five thousand dollars. This liberality, on the 
part of the State, is considered, by the friends of 
Normal schools in other districts, as a guaranty 
that the same amount will be given to each school 
when established and recognized by State author- 
ities. This school in the Third district, as were 
the others, is in debt, and is destitute of a library 
and apparatus, which every good school must 
have. Like them, too, the requisite amount of 
ground has been purchased, and the buildings 
erected by subscriptions made by the citizens of 
the neighborhood in which it is located. This 
institution is eminently deserving the liberality 
of the State. An appropriation of five thousand 
dollars for the Keysi6ne Normal school is there- 
fore recommended. 

County Superintendents. 


Twelve years have now passed since this fea- 
ture of the school system of Pennsylvania was put 
into operation ; time has therefore been given to 
show its excellence and its defects. Although 
this part of the law was, at its passage, quite 
generally unpopular, it has worked its way into 
favor with a large majority of the friends of the 
common school system. ‘Those who have worked 
in this department during the whole twelve years, 
or who have watched the workings of the system, 
can readily determine, by comparison, the good 
that has been done by this agency. The im- 
provement in school houses, the elevation in the 
qualifications of teachers, the increase in the num- 
ber of branches taught in the schools, and the 
general waking up of the people of the State to 
the importance of the subject. These all give 
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evidence of the utility and usefulness of this office. 
Indeed, so thoroughly established has it become 
and so important is it tothe success of the system, 


that to dispense with it, would be to strike one of 


the main working beams from our complicated 
edueational machinery. The fourth tri-ennial 
election of county superintendents, which oceur- 
red on the first Tuesday of May last, resulted in 
the election of one half of the then incumbents, 


and an increase of the aggregate salaries, of 


$7,652. This fact shows that a goodly number 
of those who had served three years or more, had 
so performed their duties as to be acceptable to 
the appointing or electing power; also, that the 
directors appreciate the services of those faithful 
officers. The best selections are not always made 
by the directors. Prejudice and party spirit in 
some instances prevail over the better judgment ; 
still the persons elected, are, as a general rule, 
faithful, industrious, competent men, who labor 


assiduously for the improvement of the schools of 


their respective counties. 


Colleges, Academies and Female Semi- 
naries. 


By the act of April 1, 1836, ‘* the presidents of 
all colleges, or universities, and the principals of 


all academies, or other schools, other than com- 
mon schools, having received aid from the State, 


are required to report to the Superintendent of 


Common Schools, which reports he is to lay be- 
fore the Legislature.” Of the thirty or more 
academies that have at different times received 
pecuniary aid from the State, four now only re- 
port. The others, from which reports are received 
and published, have either been incorporated by 
the Legislature without any appropriation being 
granted, or charters have been granted by the 
courts. It is presumed that most of these insti- 
tutions that have received grants of money or 
land from the State, have ceased to exist as 
academies, and the buildings are now used, if used 
at all, for common school houses. It seems, 
therefore, but mere form to publish from year to 
year, reports from these private institutions. 
The appropriations were generally made upon the 
condition that the institutions receiving the aid 
should educate gratis a specilied number of poor 
children. It is probable that in but a very few 
cases is that provision of the grant complied with. 

In 1841, 1842 and 1843, appropriations were 
made to colleges, academies and female seminaries 
amounting in the aggregate to about $75,000. 
No appropriations have since been made to this 
class of schools, and at the last mentioned date 
all laws relative to granting appropriations to 
them were repealed. Of the colleges in the State 
but few have received aid from it, and their ofti- 
cers do not feel under obligations to report. In- 
deed all of our higher institutions are independent 
of all State control. It is suggested whether it 
would not be better for our educational system, 
as a whole, to have allinstitutions that have been 
chartered by the State, subject, to some extent, 
to State authority ; that authority to be lodged 
either in the hands of the State Superintendent, 
together with a board, to consist of three or five 
members, or wholly in a board of officers appoint- 
ed by the Governor, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The necessity of such a 


course must be apparent to all who have become 
familiar with the disconnected, and, in some cases, 
discordant parts of our educational machinery. 
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These institutions are deserving State patronage, 
and if that is bestowed they should be subject to 
some authority in the State. The attention of 
the Legislature is earnestly invited to this class 
of literary institutions. 

Remarks. 


The school system of the Commonwealth has 
been severely tried during the past few years, and 
to those who were in situations to know the difli- 
culties to be overcome, it must be a source of 
cratitude that it has sustained itself so nobly, and 
that it has, during all these struggles, become 
more and more popular with the masses. The 
citizens of Pennsylvania, to-day, feel more than 
ever before, that our school system has hitherto 
been, and must hereafter be, the great saving ele- 
ment in our free institutions. The difficulties that 
have beset the system at times, seemed well nigh 
overpowering, and yet, in every instance, has it 
come out of the troubles with renewed vigor. 
The call for young men to fill up the ranks of the 
army drew away hundreds of our best teachers, 
and in many counties of the State, school houses 
were unoccupied for one or more years, because 
no person could be found to teach. In other cases, 
mere boys or girls were employed, merely to fill 
out the time. Jlouses that were wholly unfit for 
use, and destitute of all the conveniences and 
comforts that school houses have, were used, be- 
cause directors were not willing to increase the 
tax. ‘Taxes in many districts were so burden- 
some, in consequence of the amounts raised to pay 
bounties, that directors felt it to be their duty to 
keep down the length of school term to the mini- 
mum allowed by law. 

The act of 1864, by which school directors were 
required to levy and collect bounty tax, introduced 
into the school boards, in very many of the dis- 
tricts, dissatisfaction, controversy and party spirit. 
Several boards were broken up by the resignation 
of all the members. No person in the district 
could be found to serve, and the school system 
was repudiated. 

As the tax was levied, collected and disbursed 
by the school officers, in many localities where 
this tax was not approved of, the whole unpopu- 
larity of the measure was directed against the 
school system. Ilappily, these difficulties have 
passed, and the aggregates of the statistical re- 
ports, from the several districts for 1566, are 
evidence that the system has come ont of her 
trials with renewed vigor, and is even now regain- 
ing all that was lost in three years of difficulty 
and despondency. 

Former Legislatures have been liberal in grant- 
ing what has been asked for, but during the war, 
it was not deemed expedient to ask for any large 
increase of the appropriations. Now, however, 
the circumstances are more favorable, and the 
undersigned believes it to be his duty, and for the 
best interest of the Commonwealth, to recommend 
to the Legislature, an increase in the amounts 
given for educational purposes. Small appropria- 
tions hece, are not economy, but extravagencies. 
This great interest which underlies the welfare 
of the State, the success and prosperity of which 
is vital to our existence as a free people, is com- 
mended to the fostering care of the Executive and 
the Legislature. 

C, R. Copurn, 
Supt. Common Schools. 
HARRISBURG, October 16, 1866. 





